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Hotes. 
FLY-LEAVES. 

genial way in which your correspondent 
» D. has explained the attractions of book- 
ie lore (ante, p. 2), is an encouragement to those 
t ex-libris of other kinds, such as fly- 
and early printers’ devices, to venture also 
am apology for their own particular hobbies. 
Mat there is any rivalry between these different 
of research, for they may indeed be all of 

followed up at the same time. 
has now come to be admitted by bibliographers 
Monograms, epigraphs, mottoes, or allegorical 


i) y— | 





whether placed inside or outside the cover | 


‘ book, are equally to be classed, with armorial 
attistic book-plates, under the designation of 
™%. Inscriptions on fly-leaves of books have 
ly similar claim. They frequently carry 
them a much higher interest than attaches to 
ok-plates, Largior hic campos ether vestit. 
Bot only find in fly-leaves the real autographs 
Himes unique—of former owners of a book, 
even when detached from the volume they 
thestill speaking memorials of distinguished 
long gathered to their rest. If it be objected 
7 are but scanty memorials after all, it may 
ered, in the words of an ancient writer, 


| Dudley Digges. 


i 


that “men collect gold, not only in lumps, but 
also in small fragments, with the minutest 
accuracy” (S. Chrysostom). The truth of this 
may be admitted, even if we do not quite concur 
in the precept of the Koran, that “the ink of the 
learned is more precious than the blood of martyrs.” 
The difficulty of collecting such memorials is 
amusingly put by an author (Wilson) in some un- 
published remarks : “ Every ingenious fragment 
is venerable to the virtuoso, and always pleasant 
to a curious inquisitive mind; but a collector 
should have the industry of Hercules, the patience 


MusAlan Families—Keightly Family—Names Changed | of Socrates, an eye like Argus, and a purse like 


that of Croesus.” Of course such banter is not to 
be accepted au pied de la lettre, and a slender 
modicum only of all these desiderata for a collector 
will still enable him to rescue from the destructive 
and ruthless hand of Time some wise saws, quaint 
conceits, and pious meditations enshrined in fly- 
leaves. I can offer you a few examples, from my 
own little collection, of such literary waifs and 
strays; and perhaps some of your readers, who 
have more important collections of the kind, will 
in turn contribute other examples to your columns. 
As a rule, the majority of fly-leaf inscriptions 
contain no more than the name (with sometimes 
address and date) in the autograph of men of 
letters, or of otherwise distinguished individuals, 
whose renown has, in some cases, come down to 
us, in others has quite passed away. We will turn 
over a portfolio and cite a few of the former class. 
Here, on a fly-leaf, is the autograph signature and 
elaborately beautiful flourish of the Shakspearean, 
Robert Greene, appended toa Latin prayer to our 
Saviour, from St. Augustine’s Meditations, and 
doubtless written in the latter days of bitter repent- 
ance of this poet, dramatist, and pamphleteer—pro- 
bably about 1591. 

Next, on part of the fly-leaf of the Palace of 
Pleasure, 1587, by William Painter, “Clarke of 
the Ordinance and Armorie,” are written these 
lines :— 

“ Musick delites the eares, 
It merry makes the minde, 
It helps the brayne, it loyes the hart, 
It chaseth care bie kinde.” 

The hand in which this is writte 
to that of “ William Paineter” on another 
fly-leaf. Then we come to the following, in the 
handwriting of George Abbot, Dean of Winchester 
‘afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury), in testi- 
mony of the early promise and excellence of Sir 
As we read it we can fancy the 
blusk of ingenuous pride which may well have 
been felt at the praise of so wise and reverend a 
don thus gracefully given to the youthful Digges 
** Quod te cunque ray it tua mens, quocur i 

Visendi studium, Juvenum rum, 

Ful luus timor, et rev a sancti 

Numinis, hee preeat tanqnam fax semper eunti.’ 


nis very similar 


$tc) 


que vocabit 


reat ¢ 


ae 
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“Ego Georgius Abbas Sacre Theologie Professor et 
Decanus Wintoniensis conscripsi in gratiam et memoriam 
ornatissimi et doctissimi Juvenis Dudlei Digges quem per 
quatuor annos in Academia Oxoniensi erudivi, labore 
aliquo, fructu amplissimo.—In Collegio Universitatis 
Oxon. Junii. 7°, 1602.” 

Then follow others of the same class, in the 
autograph of Robert Bruce of Kinnaird, dated 
Saumur in France (Salmacii apud Gallos) October, 
1616, and of Doctor Samuel Ward, of Cambridge, 
November 23, 1627. The following half humble, 
half selfish, sonnet is in the writing of John 
Wilkins, D.D. (Bishop of Chester, 1668-72) :— 

“ Let him that will ascend the tottering seat 

Of courtly grandure, and become as great 

As are his mounting wishes. As for mee, 

Let sweet repose and rest my portion bee, 

Give me some mean obscure recess, a sphere 

Out of the road of business, or tine feare 

Of falling lower, where I sweetly may 

My self and deare enjoyments still enjoy ; 

Let not my life or name be known unto 

The grandees of the times, tost to and fro 

By censure or applause, but let my age 
Stide gently by, not overcast the stage 
Of publick action, unheard, unseen, 
And unconcerned as if I ne’er had been 

Edward Leigh’s Critica Sacra, London, 1646, 
4to., was printed by James Young for Thomas 
Underhill. The printer presents a copy to William 
Dugard, of Sidney College, Cambridge, afterwards 
Master of Merchant Taylors’ School, and mixed up 
with printing for Salmasius, Milton, and Oliver 
Cromwell quite as much as with education, 
Young, or Underhill, I am not sure which, covers 
the fly-leaf of his present with Greek distichs and 
anagrams, and in the following lines affects to 
pity Dugard as throwing away his talents—and 
undoubtedly they were of a high character—in 
teaching :— 

“ Hei mihi! Dugardus, servili more, laborem 

Difficilem pueros instituendo, subit,” 

On a fly-leaf, with William Emerson, the mathe- 
matician’s autograph signature, there follows after 
it in another hand, “ crabbed as the devil, but as 
learned as Newton, considering that Newton had 
gone before him.” This is more concentrated than 
Dr. Hutton’s description of Emerson, but quite 
confirms it. 

Next comes a fly-leaf with an anecdote in 

soswell’s handwriting, and signed by him :— 

“Mr. Longton, who frequently visited Dr. Young,* 





informs me that there was an air of benevolence in his 
manner, but that he could obtain from him less infor- 
mation than he had hoped to receive from one who had 
lived so much in intercourse with the brightest men of | 
what has been called the Augustan age in England, and | 
that he showed a degree of eager curiosity in the common | 
occurences that were then passing, which appeared some- | 
what remarkable in a man of such intellectual stores, of 
such an advanced age, and who had retired from life 


* No doubt the author of the Night Thoughts, whose 
petty domestic habits are so amusingly depicted in his 
life by Dr. Johnson, 


—_——e 
with declared disappointment in his expectations, Anis. 
stance at 0:.ce of his pensive turn of mind and his 
fulness of temper appeared in a little story which he 
once told Mr. L. when they were walking in his 
‘Here,’ suid he, ‘I had put a handsome sun dial, with 
the inscription Hheu fugaces, which (speaking with 
smile) was sadly verified, for by next morning my dial 
had been carried off.’” 

I must now close this note, already, perhaps, too 
long, although it does not nearly exhaust the stock 
of illustrations of its subject. 

Frepx. Henpaigs, 

Linden Gardens, W. 


[We hope our correspondent will resume the subject] 


STEPHEN BRADWELL, PHYSICIAN, 1633: Tag 
MEDICINES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
I recently purchased for a friend a quaint litt. 
octavo volume, which I fancy is far from common, 
so that a notice of it may have an interest for some 
of your readers. It is entitled :— 

“Helps | for | Svddain | Accidents {| Endangering Life, 
| By which | Those that liue farre from Physitionsor 
Chirurgions | may happily preserue the Life | of a poor 
Friend or Neigh- | bour, till such a Man may be | hadw 
perfect the Cure. | Collected out of the best Authours 
for the generall Good, | By Stephen Bradwell, | Physition 
| London | Printed by Thomas Pvrfoot, | for T. 8. andan 
to be sold by Henry | Overton in Pope’s-head Alley, 1633 
Title as above, Epistle to the Reader, Table of Contents 
8 leaves, Helps, &e., pp. 1 to 127. 

This little book contains some very good ani 
sound advice to those who have to treat sudden 
accidents, and at the same time affords som 
striking examples of the coarse and rough modes 
of treatment then in vogue. Many of the recipes 
for medicines will not bear being reprinted in thew 
columns, but some may be quoted as curiow 
examples of what the medicines of 250 years ap 
consisted. Thus at p. 12 :-— 

“These also that follow are especially commendel 
against all kindes of Poysons whatsoever. Viz., the Hoole 
of an Oxe cut into parings and boyled with brase 
Mustard-seed in white wine and faire water. The Blowl 
of a Malard drunke fresh and warme: or els dryed 
powder, and so drunke ina draught of white wine, Th 
Bloud of a Stagge also in the same manner. The seels 
of Rue and the leaves of Betony boyled together in whit 
Wine. Or. Take ij scruples (that is, fortie graines)d 
Mithridate; of prepared Chrystall, one dram (thatis 
three-score grains), fresh Butter one ounce. Mixallwel 
together : Swallow it down by such quantities as youc® 
swallow at once; and drinke presently upon it a quare 
of a pint of the decoction of French Barley; orse mee 
six shillings Beere. Of this I have had happy provfe ; 

So much for the universal panacea against # 
poisons, but what would the Society for the Pre 
vention of Cruelty to Animals say to this, whict 
is recommended “to those of abilitie, that is 
means. “ Take a sound horse, open his belly alive, 


| take out all his entrayles quickly, and put the 


poysoned partie naked into it, all save his bes 
while the body of the horse retains his natu 


| heate; and there let him sweat well” (in themay* 
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el 
&s way of sweating described by Mathiolus” 


The author continues :— 
This may be held a strange course : but the same 

reason that teacheth to divide liue Pullets and Pigeons 
for Plague-sores approueth this way of Sweating as most 
wot to draw to itselfe all poysons from the heart and 
prineipall parts of the Patients body. But during this 
fine of Sweating he must defend his braine by wearing 
a hig bead a Quilt thus made. 
Then follow the names of a number of dried 
herbs, which he is told to “make into a grosse 
Powder and quilt them up in Sarsnet or Calico, 
snd let it be so big as to cover all the head like a 
Cap ; then binde it on fast with a Kerchief.” This 
iscalled in the margin ‘“‘a Nightcap to preseruc 
the Brain.” ae é 

Many other quaint prescriptions might be given, 
bat it would perhaps be only wearying your readers. 
One other must suffice. On p. 49 he writes :— 

“Not lonz agoe I saw a young man stung in the eye 
tall with a Bee, while he was too closely looking into 
the doore of the hiue; but the Bee left not her sting 
there. Vpon the place I applyed this Playster. ] 
shandfall of Curduus Lenedictus newly gathered, pounded 
itina mortar very fine, and mixed it with the white of a 
tage, #0 spreading it upon a pledget of flaxe, [ laid i 
the eye and as it waxed dry renued it twic " 
Payster of Carduus is excellent to recover the eye if any 
venomous juice be spurted into it or if the eye be hurt 
by corrupt ayre, which the common people cal! blasting 
Iteaseth paines, taketh away bloody spots in the eyes; 
and is good for all burnings in, or about the eyes.” 

“To this let me adde the Litings of Spiders ; the garden 
onesare the worst : for they are of the kinde of Phalangiz 
The Inward Antidote for them isa draught of New milk 
wherein the inner meate of River Crabs is boyled, or a 


tooKke 


Speonfull of the braines of a sheepe boyled in water and | 


Outwardly, apply the Cobweb of the same 


Vinegar. 
Spider, binding it on with a fine linnen rag. 
The last paragraph isa curious illustration of the 
old superstition, as we now term it, of the necessity 
of getting a hair of the dog or animal that injures 
you, But with Mr. Bradwell the case was 
different ; he fully believed in the efficacy of that 
mode of treatment, and over and over again alludes 
to it. Thus “the flesh of the same beast that 
biteth,... inwardly taken helpeth much”; “ out- 
wandly the best thing to be applied is the flesh of 
the same beast that did the hurt, pounded in a 
morter and applied in manner of a Poultis.” 
again :— 

“Now the Shrew-Mouse is a little kinde of a Mouse with 
t long sharpe snout anda short tayle; it liveth commonly 
inold ruinous walls. It biteth also very venomously, and 
veth foure emall perforations made by her foure fore- 
teeth. To cure her biting; her flesh roasted and eaten 
is the best inward Antidote if it may be had, And out- 
Oe iy her warme liver and skin if it may be had. 
wich oo beaten into powder, and mixed 
the bli a Dog. Or els the teeth of a dead man 

into fine powder.” 
—e ee the author speaks about him- 
ee om these passages I gather that he was 
n of a Mr. Bradwell, who was physician to 
y Walsingham, wife of Sir Francis Walsingham, 





| dD mshire.” 


| swe!led up all her arme to her sh 
throat, that had not speedi 





And | 





secretary to Queen Elizabeth; that his mother 
was the daughter of “ Master John Banister,” who 
also appears to have been a physician; and that he 
was educated at Cambridge, and was apparently 
living, or had lived, in Devonshire. Thus, at p. 25 
he tells this story :— 
a Mountebank in Devonshire, that perswaded 
many to the use of them [“* Mushrooms commonly called 
Toadstools”], whereof two (the one a young man and the 
other a woman) to the hazard of their lives were over- 
taken with his Cookery. To the young man I gave this 
Medicine, two drams of Hens-dung dryed and powdered ; 
faire water, white wine, and Vinegar, of each halfea 
a pint, with halfe an ounce of Honey. All 
gether he drank it, vomited and so recovered. 
The woman, being his mother, and seeing me use the 
lung, conjured me to give her some other Medicine that 
was more cleanly. Whereupon I made her go to her 
well warmed bed; and then gave I her a draught of Pos- 
set-ale wherein Penyroyall was boyled to which I puta 
little Aqua Vitz and Salt Peter: Shee thereupon did 
Sweat abundantly and recovered.” 


** 1 knew 


Again, at p. 101 he narrates an accident “to a 
worthy old gentlewoman in the North part of 
On p f 


17, speaking of the stings of 


wasps, &e., he continues :— 

“As some thirtie yeares agoe appeare! by the Lady 
Walsingha fe to Sir Francis Walsingham, Secretarie 
lo Qu Elizabeth: who (as I have often heard it related 
by my Father who was her Physition) being stung in the 

ind by a wasp at dinner time; the venom presently 

houlder, and thence to her 
>meanes beene used, and (as 
God would) her Physit bin there present, it was 
thought shee would have dyed within lesse than an 
10 ire,” 

Again, at p. 31 he says :— 

“ Myself while I was a Student at Cambridge, was so 
hurt by the spurting of a venomous humour from the 
body of a great Toad into my face while | pashed him 
to death with a brickbat, Some of the moysture lighted 
on my right eye, which did not a little endanger it, and 
hath made it ever since apt to receiue any flux of Rheume 
or Inflamation,” 

And at pp. 124-5 he gives “ two excellent oynt- 
ments for all Scaldings and Burnings,” “the first is 
my Grandfathers, Master John Banisters,” and 
“the second hath beene often proved by the Right 
Honourable the Lady Hastings, late deceased.” 
With these few facts to help him, can any of your 
readers supply any further information concerning 
Mr. Stephen Bradwell? If so, I shall be much 
obliged. J. P. EARWAKER. 

Withington, Manchester. 


EARLY ENGLISH LAWS AND CUSTOMS 
REGARDING FOOD. 

In the eighth volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, which has been recently 
distributed, there is a very interesting paper on the 
above subject by Mr. Cornelius Walford. Out of 
the mass of information he gives I might extract 


much that would probably be new to many readers 
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of “N. & Q.,” but space will only allow me to 
quote what is most striking. He says :-— 

“AD 7, 2 Henry III. The first record I have 
found of fixe nmences at this date, when ale 
was ordered t ies, two gallons for 2d., and 
three or four gallons in the country for the same price. 
By whom the order was made is not stated.” 

The relative va! f different articles in 1276 is 
very remarkable. Thus, a rabbit and a lamb are 
to be sold at the same price, 4d. but between 
Christmas and Lent a lamb may be sold as high as 
6d. Again, a swan for 3s., but a peacock for only 
12d., a salmon for 3s. or 5s., a turbot for 6d., a 
lamprey from the Loire at Nantes 16d. one from 
the Severn or Thames 2d. or 4d. In 1314, when 
the price of a fat hog was fixed at 40d., a sheared 
mutton fat might not be sold for more than 14d. 
Eggs were to be sold twenty for a ld. 

Under the date 1548 Mr. Walford observes : 
“By a statute enacted this year we learn that 
trades-unionism is not a new feature,” that is, new 
in our own times; this measure is the 2 & 3 
Edward VI., cap. 15, “ The bill of conspiracies of 
victuallers and craftsmen,” which recites :— 

**Porasmuch as of late divers sellers of victuals, not 
contented with moderate and reasonable gain, but minded 
to have and to take for their victuals so much as list 
them, have conspired and covenanted together to sell 
their victuals at unreasonable prices ; and likewise arti- 
ficers, handicraftmen, and labourers, have made their 
confederalls and promizes and have sworn mutual oaths, 
not only that they shou!d not meddle one with another's, 
and perform and finish what another hath begun, but 
also to constitute and appoint how much work they shall 
do in a day, and what hours and times they shall work, 
contrary to the laws and statutes of the realm, and to 
the great hurt and impoverishment of the king's majesty’s 
subjects.” 

For reformation whereof it was enacted :— 

“That if any butchers, brewers, bakers, poulterers, 
<0oks, costermongers, or fruiterers, shall at any time, 
from and after the Ist day of March next coming, con 
spire, covenant, promise, or make oaths, that they shall 
not sell their victuals but at certain prices shall for- 
feit for the first offence 10/. to the king’s highness, or 
twenty days imprisonment on bread and water; and for 
the second offence 20/. or the pillory, and for the third 
offence 40/. and the pillory with the loss of one of his 
ears, and also shall at all times after that be taken as a 
man infamous, and his saying, depositions on oath, not to 
be credited at any time in matters of judgment.’ 

If any such conspiracy were entered into by the 
Company of Victuallers, then their corporation was 
to be dissolved. I regret that I cannot give 
more extracts from Mr. Walford’s paper, and wish 
he would let us know what were the penalties of 
trade-unionism in those trades not connected with 
his subject. Ratra N. James, 

Ashford, Kent. 


Tae Decree or LL.D. at Oxrorp: Dr. Prot. 
—The editorial remark (ante, p. 231) draws atten- 
tion to an interesting feature in the history of legal 
degrees in the universities, which may well form 








ee 


subject for separate notes and queries. Whetherg 
not Oxford created Plot Doctor of Laws, utriwamg 


t 


juris, the fact remains indubitable (and in a question 


| of genuineness of signature this is all we require) 


that he styled himself LL.D. on many Occasions 
after Oxford had in 1671 accorded hima doctorate, 
I need for this but refer to the title-pages of the 
works by which he is best known, and upon whic 
his fame rests. The earliest of thesa, the Natural 
History of Ox fordshire, bears date 1677, and 
had received the imprimatur of Bathurst, Vig. 
Chancellor the year before. The title-page tell 
us that the work is by R. P., LLD. His wok 
De Origine Fontium bears date 1685, and has the 
imprimatur of John Lloyd, V.Ch. Oxon. Thetitl 
says that it was a prelectio, read before a philo- 
sophical society recently established at Oxford, for 
the furtherance of natural science, by Rob. Plot, 
LL.D., &c. Here the punctuation seems itself tp 
emphasize the double doctorate. If, lastly, we tum 
to the more famous work the Natural History of 
Staffordshire, we find him in 1686 describing him 
self on the title-page as LL.D., keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum, and Professor of Chymistry 
in the University of Oxford. This would seem to 
claim the LL.D. as an Oxford degree, but at all 
events it is the very description of doctor which is 
added to the MS. poem I have assumed to be his 
own. Admitting that the usual Oxford degree is 
D.C.L., how comes it that the Oxonian Plot styles 
himself LL.D.?—a question which some one may 
perhaps be able to solve, but which has nothing, 
I have said, to do with the point whether the poem 
was his or his signature genuine. I may add thats 
friend has drawn my attention to the plates illu 
trating Plot’s two Natural Histories having the 
same LL.D. attached to the Doctor’s name on the 
tablets dedicatory. T. JM 

Stafford. 

[ Our correspondent seems to us to impale Dr. Plot on 
the horns of a dilemma. He either did not possess the 
degree he professed to have obtained, or he did not know 
how to describe it. It would have been wltra vires for 
the University of Oxford to have created a doctor “yur 
utriusque.” | 


Kexetu Henry Dicpy.—If some correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” would communicate to the pages 
thereof a complete list of the various works of 
the late Mr. Kenelm Henry Digby, he would be 
doing a service to letters. Several of his books 
were published without his name, and if ther 
authorship be not recorded now, a doubt may pt 
bably arise as to more than one of them. On the 
covers of the last edition of Mores Catholia a 
index was advertised as in preparation. Was it 
ever issued? No book in the English tongue™ 
quires one more. Avo¥. 


Corporation Macgrs.—As these srubels © 
municipal government are very curious, and 
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history very instructive, let me record here the 
plowing quotations from the recently issued 
flowing 4 “er . “ iil <0 

of the Municipal Corporations Commission 
(part ii). The references are to the number of 
question and answer :— 

Adelburgh.—‘“‘ The mace-bearer deposits the mace in 
the church on the Sunday after the bailiffs are sworn 
jn."—20204. 

Bossiney.—“ The books, mace, and cup of the cor- 
poration were given toa Mr, Symons,”’—25534. 

Bovey-Tracey.—“ There was a mace, but it has not 
been heard of for some time,” —34229 


Custle-Rising.—‘‘ The mace is still in the hall.” —26288. 

Clun.—“ The maces are of silver, but very small.”— 
17708. 

Holt—“ There are two maces, the queen’s mace and 
the mayor's mace, and a loving cup, and a large brown 
copper jug, out of which the burgesses ued to take their 
de inancient times when they were elected. The two 
macesare very valuable ; they were made in the reign 
of James I.; the loving cup is more modern.” —26766. 

Montgomery.—* The mace is never used,”—29315. 

Over.—“ There is a very handsome mace. It is kept at 
Vale Royal, Lord Delamere’s residence, and he allows 
theuse of it once a year to the mayor, on the first Sunday 
after his election.” —26887. 

G. L. Goma. 


Weatnen Wispom.—There was great anxiety 
lately (March 21) respecting the quarter from 
which the wind would blow at noon, and the then 
state of the weather ; for it was said that the late 
James Backhouse, who made his mark as an 
evangelist in the Society of Friends, and, as a 
nurseryman, had found, from half a century of 
observation, that the airt of the wind and the kind 
of weather at twelve o’clock on the quarter days 
in December and March indicated the prevalent 
meteorological conditions of the three months 
respectively ensuing. Only twice during fifty 
years had he known the wind and weather fail to 
follow the lead. The last equinoctial noon was a 
serious moment for those who do not share Kings- 
ley's admiration of that which our wise forefathers 
held to be, 

“ Neither fit for man nor beast.” 
The wind roared us “as gently as any sucking 
dove,” but it drew its inspiration from the east, 
evertheless, Sr. Swiray, 


Tar Jesvuits.—The attack upon the Jesuits 
Which is now being made in France affords a very 
striking example of how history repeats itself. 
Richeome, in his Plainte A pologetique, addressed 
to Henry IV. in 1603, speaking of those persons 
Who then attacked them, says :— 


“Les Payens voulans designer un homme odieux, c’est 
™ chrestien, disoient-ils: ceux-ci voulans signifier le 
> disent c’eat un Jesuite: si quelqu’un ne veut 
il eat _ eux, c'est un barbare, c'est un Jesuite : 
dah we 7 eur de sa religion, c'est un superstitieux, 
—_— esuite, s'il est studieux, s'il est devot, sil se 
deat oo se communie souvent, c’est un bigot, 

un hypocrite, cest un cafard, c'est un Jesuite, par 
memne jargon les ministres appellent la doctrine Catho- 





lique Jesuisme, comme fait le Catechiste en autres 
choses, et disent que c'est le cresme de la papauté; en 
somme estre Jesuite 4 leur dire, c’est estre supersticieux, 
factieux, hypocrite, orgueilleux et un homme meschant 
en toute meschanceté avec transcendence, et enfant du 
diable, comme parle le catechiste.” 
Ratru N. James, 
Ashford, Kent. 


“ Propent”=“ Virtvovus.”—I noticed lately, 
but I cannot say where, in the newspaper report 
of a trial, that a young woman in service was 
represented as saying that she was as prudent as 
any lady, the context showing that she meant 
virtuous, Now was this use of prudent peculiar 
to herself (for many people unconsciously, from 
want of accuracy, invent new meanings, whilst 
some, especially poets, do it consciously), or is the 
word so used in any county or counties, and, if so, 
where? I need scarcely point out that prudent 
can never mean so much as virtuous. A prudent 
woman may be virtuous, but she is not necessarily 
so; she may be virtuous neither in thought nor 
action, but only prudent enough to keep her lack 
of virtue hidden from her neighbours. Something 
very similar is, however, to be found in French, 
where sage means not only wise and prudent, but 
also chaste. F. CHance. 

Kenilworth, Bournemouth. 


Wise Women 1x December, 1879.—The fol- 
lowing is cut from a newspaper of December 13, 
1879 :— 

“ A case of gross superstition and ignorance has been 
brought under the notice of the Chester county coroner. 
It seems that Gertrude Wycherley, aged fourteen months, 
the child of respectable parents living at Wybunbury, 
was left playing on the hearthrug, when it unconsciously 
got hold of the poker, and dragged the red-hot end across 
its throat, burning herself in a shocking manner. The 
mother, instead of calling in a medical man, carried the 
child to a woman who is locally reputed to possess the 
healing art, and this womin said she would charm the fire 
out of the child, which she forthwith proceeded to do by 
muttering some incantation over it. The remedy was 
speedily found to be ineffectual, and a physician was sent 
for, but he was unable to save the child's life. The jury 
returned a verdict of ‘Accidental death,’ and the 
coroner censured the woman for her gross ignorance,” 

Wittram Georce Buack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Lapvies’ Ciruns.—In Horace Walpole’s Letters 
(vol. vi. p. 186) I find, in a letter written to the 
Countess of Ossory, dated Feb. 1, 1775, an inti- 
mation that a ladies’ club was at that time in 
existence, and apparently popular amongst the 
upper classes, The passage is as follows :— 

“Last night I was ata ball at the Ladies’ Club. It 
was all goddesses, instead of being a resurrection of 
dancing matrons as usual, The Duchess of Devonshire 
effaces all without being a beauty; but her youth, figure, 
flowing good nature, sense, and lively modesty, and 
modest familiarity made her a phenomenon. Don’t 
wonder that I was at a ball; I have discovered that I 
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ama year younger than I thought, yet I shall not use 
this year yet, but come out with it a dozen years hence.” 

It would be very interesting if any corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” could mention other 
instances of the formation of clubs devoted 
solely to the use and comfort of the female sex. 


Clubs whose members consist of both ladies and | 


it 


gentlemen are no novelty at the present time, so it 
seems, for the Albemarle, Nineteenth Century, 
and Russell Clubs, which include among their 
members both ladies and gentlemen in about equal 
numbers, have been in existence for some time. I 
believe that there is now a movement on foot for 
the purpose of establishing a club which shall be 
entirely constituted of women. This proposed 
political club for women has been christened by 
its promoters the “ Somerville Club.” 
G. Merron Wutre. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Aw Entoma, temp. Hey. VIIL.—The following 
enigma is written on an account in the Record 
Office bearing date Jan. 9, 8 Hen. VIIL.:— 

* Bycause ye will know the certeynte 

Of us, whose chyldren this be, 

To this chyldren we be moders, 

And to our husbonds they be broders, 

Unky!l to eche other thys chyldren be too, 

And oure sonnes be faders to our husbonds too ; 

Take hede here is no outrage, 

For all this is trewe marriage.” 
The solution is easy enough. 

Oxford, 


J. E. T. R. 


Inpo-Evropean.—Why should we adopt this 
awkward word in heading our telegraphic infor- 
mation from India? We do not write magn-o- 
animous, neur-o-algia, dulc-i-amara, pseud-o- 
acacia, Celt-i-Iberi, phil-o-anthropy, Hor-o- A pollo, 
bin-o-ocular, mon-o-andria, mal-o-administration ; 
and why should we not contract Indo-European 
and Anglo-American to Indeuropean and Angla- 
merican ? We Eo We 


Tat Bonytnon Firacon.—Some years ago an 
article appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, with 
reference to the Bonython flagon, a relic of an 
ancient and powerful family (to quote the words 
of the article) living in the Lizard district of Corn- 
wall. Asa direct descendant of the Bonythons, 
I should very much like to obtain the name and 
address of the present possessor of the flagon, and to 
know whether it would be possible to secure a photo- 
graph of it. When the article was published, it 
was stated that the flagon was the property ofa 
gentleman in Devonshire. If you will kindly in- 
sert this note in your widely-read columns, it is 
more than probable that the required information 
will be elicited. Jonn Lancpon Bonytuoy, 

Adelaide, South Australia. 

[The article is in Gent, Mag., New Series, vol. v., for 
Feb., 1868, and contains a woodcut of the flagon, besides 


— 

a brief sketch of the family history, in whic itis 
assumed, somewhat hastily, that on the death of Richar 

Bonithon of Bonithon, in 1720, “the name of Bonithor 

was thenceforth blotted out of the record of humag life” 
| The flagon is stated to have been discovered among the 

effects of an ancient muiden lady,” whose name is ne 
| given, but who is described as having resided near &: 
Austell, and as having been “in al! probability the las 
| of her race "—what race we are not told. It came inis 
| the market with the rest of this lady's pri perty, and iy 
| mentioned as being, at the time of the publication of tly 
| article, ‘‘in the collection of a gentleman at Teignmouth 
| Devonshire,’’ but whose name is also not given.) , 


A suprosep Retic or Co_umevs,— 

“From Martinique comes the news of an interesting 
antiquarian discovery, in the shape of the anchor of the 
ship in which Columbus sailed on his third voyage to the 
New World. It is well known that in 1498 his little flee: 
came to anchor at the south-west extre mity of the island 
of Trin‘dad, called Arenas Point, and that during the 
night the ships encountered great danger from a tidal 
wave, caused by the sudden swelling of one of the rivey 
that empties itself into the Gulf of Paria. The only 
damage suffered, however, was the loss of the admiral’s 
anchor, This has recently been found by Sejior Agostino, 
while excavating in his garden at Point Arenas. Th 
anchor weighs 1,1001!b., and was at first supposed to be 
of Pheenician origin, but careful inspection revealed the 
date 1497 on the stock. The geological conditions of the 
ground in which the discovery was made bear out the 
conclusion that the anchor is a relic of Columbus,"— 


Times, March 26, 1880. 
W. D. Piss. 


Brasses 1x Cuvurcnes.—The conduct of the 
parson mentioned by A. J. M. (ante, p. 273) was 
by no means singular. A church is threatened 
with restoration near where I live. There aresome 
sixteenth and seventeenth century monumental 
brasses in it, and I understand the vicar proposes 
to remove the lot and put one new one on the 
chancel wall to commemorate the persons whom 
they represent and record. I shall hinder this 
atrocity being carried out if I can. If I cannot, 
public notice will certainly be taken of it. 
Avyoy. 


Queries. 

We muet request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Carprvat Betrarmine.—On the title-page of 
a small volume of Ochino’s Dialogi (1563), which 
I recently purchased, there is inscribed, in what 
seems to me a hand of the last century, “ Muse! 
Ven. Card. Bellarm., S. J. Mechlin.” Robert 
3ellarmine, who died in or near Rome, had left 
the Low Countries before he was made cardinal ; 
did he ever return thither? Is there at Maliness 
library bearirg his name, and somehow connect 
with him? Or was there another Bellarmine wh 





reacked the cardinalate ? V.HLLLLCLY. 
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Hiouurxe-brrp.—I should be glad to have a refer- 
ence to any published authority for this name older 
than 1656, when it occurs in the Musee um T'rades- 
eantianum (p. 3). It was doubtless in use long 
before. ALFreD Newron. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


ATraysLation From Lesstnc.—The following 
fines occur in Robberds’s Memoirs of William 
Toylor of Norwich, vol, i. p. 286 :— 

“ Yesterday I loved, 

To-day I grieve, 

To-morrow I die; 

Yet shall I think, 

Both to day and to-morrow, 

Gla lly of yesterday.” 
They are a translation from the German of Lessing, 
and Lessing professed to be indebted to a Spanish 
orginal. Can any of your readers supply the 
Geman and Spanish versions? K. P. D. E. 


QgatrentoN, THE Poet.—Can any of your 
readers, who are familiar with Chatterton’s life, 
inform me whether the depositions of the witnesses 
who discovered his body after his suicide have 
ever appeared in print, either in full or in abstract ? 
§$o much has been written about this unfortunate 
poet, that it is not easy to refer to all that has 
appeared ; but in case these depositions have not 
been printed I shall be glad to send them to 
“N. & Q.,” for they are very interesting. 

a. P. E. 

GevzaLocicaL Quertes.—Will any one kindly 
help me to supply missing Christian names in the 
following instances ?-— 

Neville of Abergavenny.—Two children (not 
George and Margaret) of Edward Neville and 
Elizabeth Beauchamp, baroness ; four children of 
the same Edward and his second wife, Katherine 
Howard ; daughter of Brent, second wife of 
George, fifth Baron; daughter of Dorrel, 
second wife of Henry, sixth baron. 

Argentine. —Wife of John, fifth baron. 

Strabolgi of Athole.—Wife of John, second 
baron, executed 1306. 

‘ Badlesmere.—Wives of Bartholomew, William, 
Giles, and Gunceline, ancestors (in regular grada- 
tion of father and son) of Bartholomew, first baron. 

Baliol —Wiife of Eustace (uncle of Scottish king); 
wile of Ingelram, ib, ~ 

Beauchamp of Warwick.— Wife of Reynbruno, 
son of Thomas, fourth earl of this line. ~ 

Burgh.—Wife of Hubert, younger son of Hubert, 
Earl of Kent ; wife of William, brother of Walter 
firt Earl of Ulster. : 

Clare.—Wives of Richard and Thom ws, sons of 
Thomas, brother of Gilbert, last Earl of Gloucester. 


extract, in a seventeenth century hand, from a 
much earlier poem :— 

“There is in this booke a longe discourse in meter 
putting the youth of Waterford in mind of harme taken 
by the Povera, and wishing them to beware for y* time 
to come; I have written out y° first staffe only. 

“ Yung men of Waterford, lernith now to plei, 

For 3ure mere-is plowis i-lad beth a-wey. 

Scure 3e 3ur hafelis that lang habith ilei, 


3 
And fend 30u of the pouers that waltith by the wey, 


Ich rede, 
For if hi takith you on and on, 
Fram ham scapith ther never one, 
I swer bi Christ and St Jon, 
That of goth 3ur hede. 
Now hi walkith,” &c, 
Can any one tell me of a complete copy of this 
poem ? F. J. F. 


Grorce Tatnot, THe OvttaAw or Mary- 
LAND.—George Talbot (of Castle Rooney, co. Ros- 
common, and son of Sir George Talbot, Bart., of 
Cartown, co. Kildare, Ireland), seated himself on 
the large manor of New Connaught, or Susque- 
hanna, in Maryland, which was granted to him by 
his cousin, the second Lord Baltimore, in or about 
the year 1683. He was a deputy governor and a 
member of the council of the province. In 1684, 
falling into a dispute with Mr. Christopher Rousbie, 
a collector of the customs, he slew that gentleman 
with his dagger. Talbot was arrested, carried to 
Virginia, and imprisoned. But his devoted and 
spirited wife, organizing an expedition which, more- 
over, she herself led, rescued him and bore him 
back to his manor. But, in consequence of pur- 
suit, he was forced to hide in a cave, under the 
great rock known as Mount Ararat, on the Sus- 
quehanna river. At length, however, he sur- 
rendered to the authorities, was tried, convicted, 
and reprieved. This was in the spring of 1686, 
and so far his romantic story may be found in full 
in the Atlantic Monthly, vol. vi. There are traces 
of him in Maryland so late as 1687, but after that 
date, I am informed, he is lost to the province. 
What became of him? Did he repair to England 
and receive a full pardon, as some presume? His 
vast but vague manor lapsed. Is the maiden name 
of his wife known? From her devotion and enter- 
prise it should be cherished by the women of both 
Maryland and Ireland. Information will be gladly 
received by P. S. P. Conner. 

Rowlandville, Cecil co., Maryland. 


A Latiy Verston or “Cuevy Caase.”—Who 
is the author of a Latin version of the ballad of 
Chevy Chase, commencing, — 

“ Vivat Rex noster Nobilis,” &c. 
There are thirty-two stanzas, alongside the Eng- 
lish version. It is written into an old MS. book 





HERMENTRUDE. 
4 An Earty Warenrorp Porm.—In the Lans- 
owne MS, 418, leaf 93, are the following note and 


| of ballads, hymn tunes, &c., and has the date 1726 
| attached to it. W. H. Parrerson. 
| Belfast. 
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“THe Gicantic Tret or S. Maria pet Tors.” 
—I have a note to the effect that, in a work entitled 
Aztec Monuments (which was advertised by Mr. 
Quaritch some years since, in his catalogue No. 286), 
there is an illustration of “the gigantic tree of S. 
Maria del Tulé.” Can any one give me the history 
of the tree? 

“Tue Rare Gopwit or Ioyxra.”—I have some- 
where seen an account of a cook-shop in London 
during the twelfth century ; and therein 
a reference to the above. What was the bird so 
specified B. 


was 


Sr. Marr. x. 28.—I should be very glad to 
know (if it is possible, as I suppose it is, to avoid 
treading on the forbidden ground of theological 
controversy) if any other Scriptural commentator 


adopts the late Prof. Maurice’s interpretation of | 


this text as put forth in his Theological Essays, 
edit. 1871, p. 469. Maurice, as will be seen by 
any one who will take the trouble to refer to the 
passage in his book, explains tov duvapevov xai 
Yuxnv kal copa arodéecras év yeévvy in a sense, 
so far as refers to rov Suvdpevov, exactly opposite 
to what has usually been considered the right 
meaning of the passage. Will the Greek really 
bear the meaning which Maurice attaches to it ? 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Sir Jonny Banxs.—I should be glad of infor- 
mation respecting Sir John Banks, whose coat of 
arms I have recently seen in a farmhouse. He is 
described as of the City of London, June 8, 1566. 
At the foot is the inscription, “ June 4, 1778, by 
Nicholas Ash, Limner.” J. F.C. 


Feyxa-snvui.—What is the origin and meaning 
of this word? It occurs in Wild Life in a Southern 
County, 1879, p. 320 : 


32 
“ Birds have a Feng-sbui of their own, an unwritten 
and occult science of the healthy and unhealthy places 
of residence, and seem to select localities in accordance 
with the laws of this magical interpretation of nature 
The sparrows, by preference, choose the southern side of 
a house for their nests,” &c, 
W. E. 
RicumonpsHire.—Has there at any time been 
assigned to the ancient county of Richmondshire 
any particular badge or cognizance? I have been 
told that the rose and sun the 
badge ; but did not this belo: the county of 
York ! E 


Marmion or Tanrietp: FirzAvay or BEDALE. 
—What were the crests of these ancient families ? 
Was any particular badge or cognizance borne by 
their retainers ? YorRKIST. 


Tue Keicatty Famiry.—Can you 
any information respecting this family ? 
Keightly married Lady Frances Hyde, daughter of 


Bucktey. 


was 


to 


give me 


distinctive | 





Thomas | \ - ” 
| Special reference to its being applied here 


the Chancellor, Lord Clarendon. He had aledie 
who married —— Knollys. Tavs, 


Persons wHo CHANGED THEIR Names pony, 
rue Srxreenty AND SEVENTEENTH Ceyryags 
—Are there any published lists of these? 

Tae Orrician Navy List.—When was th 
first published ? W.BSL 


Cambridge. 


“Snvt vup.”—Is there any earlier instance of 
this inelegant trope than what may be foundip 
Baker’s Chronicles, p. 526, on the speech of Loni 
Capel at his execution, 1648: “ And so shut up 
all with what they all three generally consented 


in”? W. RB. 


Joun Atnscow, Biacxrop.—He died about 
1812, leaving money for charitable purposes 
in Blackrod. In his will ke mentions an unde 
named William Gornell, or Gorner. Can you tel 
me what marriage relations caused this kinship! 
His father’s name was Thomas, and the latte 
was uncle to that great benefactor to Bolton and 
Blackrod, John Popplewell ; so that John Ainscow 
and John Popplewell were cousins. 8. G, 


“ Tue Rose or Dawy.”—Can you give me any 
information about a copperplate engraving, signed 
“N.S. I. T. del et fecit, F. and called “ The 
Rose of Dawn.” It represents a valley covered 


1 . 


with skeletons of men fallen in 


8C., 


battle. 
EFL 
Aw Otp Crocx.—I have an old clock made by 
* Jasper Taylor in Grayes Inn, London, England’ 
Can you give me some idea as to its age! 
E. C. Cort. 
Buffalo, N.Y., U.S, 


Grover’s “ History or THE Cousty or Dzrsr’ 
Derby, Mozeley & Son, 1829), 2 vols.—I have lately 
got this work. Vol. i. is called first part vol. i, vol 
ii., first part vol. ii., in alphabetical order of parishes, 
and ends with Derby. Was the work ever com- 
pleted? I have also Glover’s Peak Guide (Derby, 
Mozeley & Son, 1830) ; the matter in this, ast 
the parishes in the Peak district, is similar to the 
History of the County, but besides it has parishes, 
Edensor, Haddon, Matlock, &c., not in the county 


| history ; these would have formed part for the com- 


pletion of the work. Will any Derbyshire reset 
tell me how far the work proceeded? _ 
S. Saw. 
Andover. 


“ Saveace.”—In Malory’s Morte @ Arthur, at 
the close of bk. vii. (p. 161, Globe ed., 1871), 
is the information, “ And also syr Gaheris are 
her syster dame Lynet, that was called the ¢ 
Can you give me the derivai 


moysel saueage.” » ith 
; v 


and exact meaning of the word “ saueage, 
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Lye? It is evidently not our English word 
oly J. G. 


waage. 


“Weare”: “Wraprer.”—I have a distinct 


neollection that in my childhood well-educated | 
ple of the previous generation always pro- | 


pounced these words rop, ropper. All pronouncing 


dictionaries which I have consulted give rap, 
] 


rapper, but I believe the first is the older aad | 


rally right pronunciation, as in the case of chaps 
of the face, halibut (the fish), and many other 
gords where the a was sounded something like o. 
Of course it is well known that in some parts of 
Roglsnd in old time Holy Ghost was spelt Haly 
Ghaste. Can any correspondent who remembers 
dies and gentlemen of the last century bear out 
ny idea or correct it ¢ (mg ei 


A Dovste Goinra.—TIs anything known of 
vhat appears to be a double guinea, or sovereign, 
of Oliver Cromwell, so perfect as to lead to the 
enclusion that it has never been circulated? Re- 
verse, an olive tree, under which are (apparently 


sheep, tended by a shepherd picking up the fallen | 


olives. M. H. 


Sleaford. 


Taz Hicncate Boox Civup.—I have for many 
years collected information illustrative of the past 
history of Highgate, but never before heard of the 
“book club” referred to in connexion with Cole- 
ridge (ante, p. 277). Any information as to names 
of members, or proceedings of the club, 
highly esteemed. GrEoRGE FP: 

Grove Road, Holloway. N. 


ITER, 
Vanprxe’s “ Cuarves I.” at Biexner : Sir 
Tuomas Morton.— References to the usual autho- 
tities having failed me, I should be obliged by 
information as to the family and history of Sir 
Thomas Morton, the equerry on foot bearing the 
King’s helmet. Sir Thomas married Margaret, 
Youngest daughter of Henry Vane, of Hadlow, 
aster of Sir Henry Vane, the elder, Treasurer of 
the Household to King Charles, and low of 
Richard Cutte, of Barkway, co. Herts, who died 
Jaly 16, 1626, : H. M. Vane. 
74, Eaton Place, S. W. 

(See'N. & Q..” 5t S, xii. 298, 954, 4 


Avtuors or Booxs Wantep.— 

A poem entitled Not in the Progra 
maring the same name, to which you refer 
not the one which | re quire, 


Avruors oF Quotations WANTED.— 

“Hie Rhodus, hie salta.” Can any of your 
Ry where this quotation is to be found 
Michelsen 8 Dictiona vy of Quotations, 
anorms us that itis Latin. 1 have looked 
Of the classical authors. and can find no tr 

Ge 
we 
On the wooded bank of a winding sti 


readers 


would be | 


im ceteris versari quam tui 


** Heu quanto minus est « 
"F s the same idea in the fol 


meminisse. Moore express 
lowing lines: 
; 3 far less sweet 
} +} ” 
er .uee,. 
G. L. G. 
or eternal] space.” 
F, B. Extor 


! he is no more ; 
s for evermore. 
ke him less, not more, 
altho’ he is no more 


), Cross 


U 


external 
Applied to a con 
“Sir Thomas } 
And we mus 
The king de 


But now h re than king 


Hearse, Aercia, Latin. verived through the 
French herce from hericius, ericius, ericeus, eritius, 
a hedgehog. The word was also used metaphoric- 
ally for a kind of portcullis or wooden frame 
armed with spikes. “Erat objectus portis ericeus” 
Cesar, Com. de Beil. Civ., lib. iii. c. 67). “Emine- 
bant in modum eri militaris veruta binum 
pedum ” (C. C. Sallustii Fragm., lib. iii.), 

1. The word hearse occurs sometimes in English 
{in the sense of a harrow. Lord Berners, in his 
| translation of Froissart, tells us that “ the archers 
| there stode in maner of a herse, and the men of 
armes in the botome of the Batayle”; and in 
another place he informs us that the device on a 
nner was “a herse gold ona bell [bed] 
that is, gules, a harrow or (Berners’s 
Froissart, ed. 1812, i. 152; ii. 501. 

2. The word is used as a military term. “ Herse 
is the old military name for a column as opposed to 
haye,aline. So we read that at the far-famed 
Cressy, the French fought ‘en battaile & haye,’ the 
English drawn up ‘en herse’” (Burton, El Me- 
dinah and Meccah, ii. 6 

3. The first ecclesiastical use of the word seems 
to have been to denote the triangular candlestick, 
made of bars crossing each other like a harrow, in 
which twenty-four lights were placed for the ser- 
vice of Teneb Sometimes its shape was that of 


certain ba 


~~ 
coule 8, 





|middle. These « 


| each was finished a taper was extinguished. 
| altar (Synodus 


'! Ecclesiastical Records, 241). 


I 
| a triangular stand upon a foot, containing fourteen 


yellow wax candles and one of white wax in the 
indles symbolized the eleven 
faithful apostles 1 the three Marys, the white 
candle representing our blessed Saviour. In the 
Tenebre service fourteen psalms were said, and as 

l The 
alight, was concealed near the 
Quivil, A.D. 1287, 
Wilkins’s Concilia, ii. 1389; Hart’s 
These triangular 
the old-fashioned 
they were com- 
sts united together by a chain 
1 representation of the 


white taper, still 
Bron. a Petro 
cap. xiL, in 
like 


rmers ; 


candlesticks were much 
harrows employed by f. 
nit ily used in trip 


or thick 


cord. A g 
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medieval form of this implement may be seen 


in the armorial coat of the family of Harrow, 
figured in Guillim’s Display of Heraldry, 
214, 

4. A light frame of woodwork used to set over 
the body of the deceased for the purpose of sup- 
porting the pall. These frames were part of the 
regular church furniture. ' 
attached to the parish bier, in which uncoffined 
bodies were carried to the grave, forming an open- 
work lid, through which the corpse might be seen 
when the pall was drawn aside 

5. A temporary canopy of timber, decorated 
with a profusion of tapers, and not unfrequently 
draped with hangings and pennoncels, under which 
the corpse was placed during that part ¢ f the ser- 
vice which was said within the church. 
the body was brought from afar, and had to rest 
on its way, a canopy of this kind was often pre- 
pared for it in each church in which it had to pass 
the night. 

6. A funeral car, which originally differed but 
little from the stationary canopy, except that it 
was on wheels, and from necessity of smaller pro- 
portions. After the Reformation this became the 
popular meaning. In this sense Milton uses it: 

* Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have ; 
After this thy travel sore 


mweet reat seize thee evermore, 


Here be tears of perfect moan 
Wept for thee in Helicon, 
And some flowers, and some bays, 
For thy herse to strew the ways.” 
£; (a) h on the March Winchester, 
7. A dead body. This sense of the word is 
almost entirely confined to poetry :— 
“ Now grew the battle hot, Archas pierses 
Through the mid-hoast and strewes the way with 
herses.” Thomas Heywooid’s Briiaines Troy, 
canto iii. st. Ixxxvi, fol. 72. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
3ottesford Manor, Brigg. 
The origin of the term is well known to eccle- 
See Ducange, s.v. “Hercia”; Walcott’s 
Sacred Archeolegy; Lee’s Glossary; Peacock’s 
Church Furniture, 127: Rock’s 
Fathers, ii. 495-502; Machyn’s Diary, Introd., 
p. xxix; Promptorium Parvulorum, 236. Last 
summer I counted more than fifty wax tapers 
burning on a “herce” in St. John’s Church at 
. : ne 
Caen, at the funeral of a lady of rank. There 
were hangings all round the nave and choir from 
end to end, of a breadth of white stretched hori- 
zontally between two of black, with chromolitho- 
graphed escutcheons on large cards. 
were stuck on the hangings 
the candles upon the “ herce” 
Master Machyn describes himself as looking after 
his men putting up the “ hangyngs of blake and 


siologists. 


These cards 
at intervals, and on 


[ney were sometimes | 


When | 





Church of Our \* 


and about the altar. | 


| Elizabeth Louches, his first wife. 


i 
whyte, and the scocheons, and the herse, with ]@ 
ix tapurs, with scochyons, a right goodly thyng to 
se to.” , 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Tue Camors Pepicrer (6" §, i, o99_ 
1. Ralph de Camoys, called Ralph Senior, married 
Alcelina, subsequently called in some entricg 
Mabella, daughter and heir of Roger de Torpell, 
Ralph died 3 Henry III. His son and successor, 
Ralph, died 43 Henry III. Ralph, his son, who 
adhered to Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
and who was declared rebel 49 Henry IIL, by 
pardoned 51 Henry IIT., was the father of John, 
who was found to be the heir of his grandmother 
Alcelina [ Ascelina] de Torpell. 

2. The marriage of Alice de Camoys to Sir Le. 
nard Hastings does not appear from the records, 
and is not mentioned in any pedigree of the 
Camoys family which I have seen. The date of 
the marriage or the time at which Sir Leona 
lived would probably determine the point. 

3. The relationship between Roger Camoys and 
Thomas, Lord Camoys, has not been ascertained, 
but Roger was probably the grandnephew of 
Thomas. Roger was constantly styled Lon 
Camoys from 10 to 31 Henry VI, but he was 
never called to Parliament. He was a prisoner in 
France 22 Henry VI. He did not succeed to any 
of the Camoys property, but appears from the 
French Roll of 22 Henry VI. to have had some 
land in Calais. 

1. Ralph de Camoys (who was the father of 
Thomas, Lord Camoys, who died in 1371) married 
Margaret, the daughter of Mary, the widow o 
William de Braose. In 4 Edward III. the king 
granted a licence to Maria, the widow of William 
de Braose, to enfeoff Ralph de Camoys and his wile 
Margaret, the daughter of Maria, in the manord 
Bockham. é 

The only members of the Camoys family bearing 
the name of Thomas were Thomas, Lord Camoys, 
who died in 1371, and Thomas, Lord Camoys, #0 
died in 1421. The other Thomas is not conn 
with the family by any evidence which I have seet. 
It is, however, probable that Thomas mentioned 
35 Edward III. may have been Thomas who died 
in 1371, but as I have not seen the record I cannot 
speak with certainty. The second Thomas died 
8 Henry V., and an inquisition was taken after his 
death in the following year. The pedigree does 
not name any Thomas who was living 7 Henry ¥. 
but a Thomas of that time may have been the 
father of Roger. Roger probably had the title of 
Lord Camoys conferred upon him for his services 
in the French wars. The ancient peerage was 
abeyance when he held the title. Richard Camoys 
the eldest son and the heir apparent of — 
Lord Camoys, was certainly the son of Thomas 0 
i He could a 
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jure been the son of Elizabeth Mortimer, the 
idowof Lord Percy, Hotspur, as Hugh, his son, 
was born in 1414. ‘Thomas, Lord Camoys, how- 
eret,did certainly marry Lady Percy as his second 
wi, Her arms are upon his tomb in Trotton 
Church, and she appears to have survived him. 


Imbel was in the fifteenth century used as 
snonymous with Elizabeth (Camoys Minutes, 
p 351). Q. C. 


Has HermentRuDE verified the pedigrees of this 
fmily given by Dallaway, who makes Thomas, 
lord Camoys, the K.G., son of Sir Thomas by 
Margaret, daughter and heir of Thomas Rosceling, 
snd father, by Harry Hotspur’s widow, both of the 
Sir Roger who married Isabel...., and of Alice, the 
wife of Sir Leonard Hastings? His first cousin, 
Ralph de Camoys, is st ited to have been father, by 
Joan(?) le Despencer, of Sir Ralph, husband, though 
sp. of Elizabeth Louches. Thomas, Baron Camoys, 
aud Shakespeare’s “gentle Kate” lie buried at 
Trotton, under a brass remarkable for the size and 
beauty of the canopy. I examined it only last 
summer, and the date of Lord Camoys’s death 
appears there as 1419. H. W. 

New Univ. Club. 


Caristran Names 1n Baptism (6 §. i. 2 
The examples of all the early adult baptisms 
known to us are surely sufficient proof that the 
name was not changed in baptism—Ambrose, 
Basil, Constantine, &c. Is it not clear that the 
aking for the name at the beginning of the service 
is to be able to identify and individualize the 
person on his first public appearance in the church? 

A. F. &. 

Names given in baptism have been changed at 
confirmation, Sir Edward Coke tells us :— 

“Ifaman be baptized by the name of Thomas, and 
alter at bis confirmation by the bishop he is named John, 
he may purchase by the name of his confirmation, And 
this was the case of Sir Francis Gawdye, late Chief Jus 
tee of the Court of Common Pleas, whose name of bap- 
tisme was Thomas and his name of confirmaticn Francis ; 
and that name of Francis by the advice of all the judges 
inanno 36 H. VIII. he did bear, and after used in ‘all his 
purchases and grants A matter not much in use, nor 
apy be put in use, but yet necessary to be known.” 

U0. Litt., 3a, 

Another instance is that of Henry TIT. of France, 
Who, being godson of Edward VI. of England, was 
named Edouard- Alexandre at his baptism in 1551, 
at his confirmation in 1565 those names were 
by ted rae a is there any magic about 
om —— e! iere have always been name- 

e monies amongst peoples of all races 
CTylors Primitive Culture, ii. 389). A name is 
ue it is necessary for a person to be 
ec ees. This, of course, occurs 

Mristians at baptism, which, being 


4 Christi: 
— rite, has transferred to the name given 
uring the ceremony its distiactive epithet, 


while 






convenience has led to its generally permanent 
character. Nowadays the first use of a name is to 
enter the child in the registrar’s books. Surnames 
are a later growth, and have only assumed their 
importance since population began to increase. 
VIGORN. 
Dr. Jonn Brown’s “ Brstromanta” (6 §, i, 
277).—W. A. G. asks what is the title, date, &c., 
of this interesting little tract. A copy is on my 
table at this moment. It is entitled simply Biblio- 
mania, and was published in the year 1867 by 
Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. J. B. 
7 35, 477, 


Beywart Peerace (5 S, xii. 4 





511).—As the line of Sir Thomas More, the Lord 
Chancellor, is distinguished by the chevron en- 
grailed between three moorcocks from all other 
Mores and Moores, and Bishop Smith of Lincoln 
is, by heraldry, known from all other Smiths and 
Smythes, it appears to me that the only true way 
in which to identify the family of Ferre, the ancient 
Lords of Benhale or Benhall, in the county of 
Suffolk, and its collateral branches, is to trace 
them by their armorial bearings, worthy of cru- 
sading days, namely, Gules, a fer de moulin (cross 
moline) argent, over all a bendlet azure. This 
most ancient family was of knight’s degree temp. 
Hen. IIT., and seated at Willesham, in Bosmere 
Hundred. As but few of their names have been 
mentioned by your correspondents, perhaps you 
will allow me to contribute to the list, whether 
designated by their patronymic or the place of 
their chief seat—the manor of Benhale. 

Radulph de Ferre, living in 1195-6, married 
Emma, daughter of Herbert de Burhunt. Fine, 
co. Southampton, 7 tich. I. 

Joh’es Ferre. Lincoln Pat., 

Drogo de Ferre, honoris de Rychmund. 
9 Ed. L., Rot. 19. 

Johannes Ferre, def. Orig., 19 Ed. L., Rot. 15. 

Otto de Ferre, his son and heir, being a minor 
at the date of his father’s death, the manors, 
knights’ fees, and advowsons, were committed to 
Gwydo de Ferre, senior, by the king, till he should 





anno 50 Hen. ITI. 


Orig., 


come of age. 

Guy de Ferre, senior, Lord of Benhale, married 
Margery, daughter and co-heiress of Roger, the 
son of Peter Fitzosborne ; secondly, Alianor de 
Cheney, widow of Ralph de Gorges. 

“ Acquietencia compoti executorum Guidonis 
de Ferre, noveritis dominos Johannem de Clarum, 
militem, Gerardum de Cusancia, canon. Sci. Pauli, 
London., et Ricardum de Tywersle, capellanum, 
executores testamenti domini Guidonis Ferre, 
militis, nuper defuncti, ete. Datum apud Suth- 
werk iii? Kal. Aprilis, a.p. 1324.” Register, Jobn 
de Stratford, Bp. of Winchester. 
| Ferre, Guido. “De herede ignorant quia obiit 
| sine herede et natus fuit extra regnum Angliz, 


| r . . + ’ . 
| 16 Ed. II, Kent, Linc., Surr., Essex, Suff. 
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Alianor, widow of Sir Guy de Ferre, senior, died n. 35, “ Manerium de Benhale cum pertinent quod 


April 13, 1349. “Partim manerii de Gesting- 
thorp quam Alianora que fuit uxor Guidonis 
Ferre defuncta tenuit in dotam,” &c. Essex and 
Suffolk, Orig., 23 Ed. IIL, Rot. 37. 

Manerium de Berhale Sir Roberts. Carta, 
20 Ed. L, a.v. 1292. “Sciatis nos concessise et 
hac carta nostra confirmasse dilecto clerico nostro, 
Roberto de Benhale,” &c., datum apud Berewyk 
super j. die Junii.’ 


Twedam iiij. 

Walter de Benhale, 3 Ed. IT. 

Edward de Benhale, 19 Ed. IT. 

John de Benhale, 14 Ed. IIT. 

Nicholas de Benhall, of Ressemere, near Ipswich, 
and Cicely his wife. 

John de Benhall, Richard 
Hen. IIT. 

Gilbert de 

Philip le 

“Rex c 
feodo maner. de 
22 Ed. I., M. 14. 

The king committed the custody of the Tower 
of London to Guy Ferre. Orig., 14 Ed. IL, 
1320-1, Rot. 12. 

Guy de Ferre the younger, Lord of Benhale, 
married Joan, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas 
Fitzotes, by Beatrix his wife, daughter and heiress 
of William de Beauchamp, Baron of Bedford, 0.s.p. 
25 Ed. III., 1352. 

“ Rex concessit Guidoni Ferre et Johanne uxori 
eius in recompensationem terrarum qué sunt ejus- 
dem Johanne in terra Scocie,” &e. Orig., 16 
Ed. IIL, Rot. 21. Her heart was buried within 
the porch of the Grey Friars’ Church, London. 
“ Hic jacet cor d’ne Joh. de Ferer ux. Guidonis de 
Ferer ” (Coll., vol. v. p. 277).* 

William de Ferre, of Willesham, co. Suffolk ; 
by Joan his wife had issue, Sir Robert de Ferre, 
Kt., son and heir. Inq. p.m., 49 Ed. III. 

The impalement of the arms of Robert de Ferre, 
Lord of Benh ill, with those of Eva, daughter and 
heir of John de Clavering, Lord of Warkworth, by 
Hawisia his wife, danghter of Robert de Tibetot, 
precludes the idea that he was of mean extraction, 
otherwise he is not likely to have been accepted 
by her, or ennobled by the chivalrous king Ed- 
ward ITI. Eva, sometimes called Euphemia, had 
four husband 1, Thomas de Audley; 2, Ralph 
de Ufford; 3, Raiph Nevill; 

Jenhall. 


de Benhall, 27 


Benhall, William de Benhall. 
Benhall, ob. 18 Ed. ITT. 

ufirmavit Guidoni Ferre juniori in 
Benhall in com. Suff.” Pat. 


Clavering pedigree). 
King Edward III. conferred the castle of Col- 


chester on Sir Robert de Benhall, Kt.. for life. 
and after his death Henry IV. granted it (a.p. 
1404) to his son Henry Duke of Gloucester 
(Davy s’s Nu ffolk Collecti: ns. vol. xii. fol 65), 


7 Hen. 1V., a.p. 1406, Inquisiti yad quod damnum 


> 


the quire of the Black 


* Her body was buried in 
lar! No. 6053 p. 5 


Friars, Lond MS. Harley, 


1, Robert, Lord of 


| your correspondent J. O. H.-P. 


nuper fuit Roberti de Benhale, mil.” Sir Rober 
de Benhall was buried in the priory church of 
Langley, in Norfolk, with his ancestors, 

The same untarnished coat of arms used by the 
“aunchiant knights of Suffolk” (MS. Hari. 
No. 1449, f. 1") was borne by Colonel Rober 
Faire, or Phaire, who went into Ireland in 164 
and settled at Grange, in the county of Cork, He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas He. 
bert, of Tinterne, Bart., the celebrated traveller 
and antiquary, the loyal attendant on King 
Charles I. during the last two years of His Majesty's 
life, and the friend of Sir William Dugdale and 
his fellow labourer Dodsworth. Its use has been 
continued by their descendants, of whom many in 
successive generations, even till our own times, 
have bravely fought, by sea and land, for their 
sovereign and country. 

Cuarues A. Bucxuze, 


Tue Inrropuction or Omyrevses (6% § i, 
234).—J. O. H.-P. rather mistakes the point in- 
volved in relation to the introduction of omnibuses. 
It is not the form of the vehicle which constitutes 
the omnibus, but its application to street trafic for 
short distances in a town, as its name implies, “for 
all.” There was nothing novel in the carriage 
itself. Similar long-bodied vehicles had been 
employed previously for short stage traffic between 
neighbouring towns. I have before me a viewof 
one of the streets of Liverpool, taken in 1804, ia 
which a vehicle is shown in appearance precisely a 
modern omnibus, except that there are no outside 
passengers. We may even go a long way further 
back. There are evidences that omnibuses existed 
in the days of Imperial Rome. On a bas-relief of 
unquestionably the Gallo-Roman period, preserved 
in the Museum of Antiquities at Dijon, there 
represented a veritable omnibus, rather clumsy in 
construction, drawn by a pair of horses, with the 
driver on the box, and passengers inside looking 
out of the windows. Verily there is nothing new 
under the sun. When the modern omnibus wis 
first introduced some difficulty was experienced by 
the Priscians of the day as to the formation of the 
plural, the Jumbering word omnibuses appearing 
strange. Considerable amusement was caused iD 
the House of Commons by Mr. Joseph Hume 
talking of the omnibi then pervading the streets 
However, the Teutonic form ultimately drove out 
the classical, and omnibuses have multiplied after 
their kind, to an amazing and increasing extent 

J. A. Picrox. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 

There is a much earlier instance of the occurenct 


| of an omnibus in a picture than that mentioned by 
I have a large 


coloured print, published May 2, 1802, in whieb aa 
| omnibus is very conspicuous; it 18 represented # 
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igring six wheels, and it is drawn by four horses ; 
the door at the back and the broad stepping-board 
ising plainly shown, it appears as if it formed part 
the ordinary traffic of the day. The print is 
atitled : “View of London taken from Albion 
Plea, Blackfryars Bridge—Vue de Londres, prise 
fAlbion Place, Pont de Blackfryars. London, 
ablished May 2, 1802, by the proprietor, N. R. 
Bick, at the Engravers, No. 15, Villiers Street, 
Strand.” G. pe JEANVILLE. 

*NicopEMus’D INTO NoTHING” (6 §. i. 193). 
Will Miss MactaGan excuse my saying that 
dhe is in error when she attributes this phrase to 
Charles Lamb? It really occurs in Tristram 
Sandy. The entire passage is as follows :— 

“His opinion in this matter, was, that there was a 
drange kind of magic bias, which good or bad names, as 
hecalled them, irresistibly impressed upon our characters 
ud conduct. 

“The hero of Cervantes argued not the point with 
more seriousness,—nor had he more faith,—or more to 
ayon the powers of necromancy in dishonouring his 
deeds—or on Dulcinea’s name, in shedding lustre upon 
them,—than my father had on those of Trismegistus, or 
Archimedes, on the one hand,—or of Nyky and Simkin, 
m the other. How many Czsars and Pompeys, he 
vould eay, by mere inspiration of the names, have been 
rendered worthy of them ! and how many, he would add, 
we there, who might have done exceeding well in the 
world, had not their characters and spirits been totally 
depressed, and Nicodemus'd into nothing !"— Tristram 
Shandy, vol. i. ch, xix. 

The theory of the influence of names upon 
character, thus enunciated by Mr. Shandy, was 
probably derived from the essay of Montaigne, 
Des Noms (liv. i. ch. xlvi), and is pleasantly dis- 
cased by Dr. Ferriar, in his Illustrations of Sterne, 
tol. ii. p. 30. Wituiam Bates, B.A, 

Birmingham. 


Cocker’s Arirametic (6 §S. i. 176, 240).— 
The following note of editions of Cocker’s ith- 
mete may be deemed admissible into the columns 
d “N. & Q.,” in hopes that further information 
about these, and notes of other editions, may be 
forthcoming :— 

First edition, 1678. In Roman Catholic College, Oscott. 
Se“N. & Q.,” 1* &. iv. 103 
,nteond impression, 1679. In pcssession of “Sigma. 
‘N.&Q.,” 4th 8. y, 64, 

Fourth edition, 1682, 
Anthmetical Books. 

Edition of 1685. In London University Library. From 
De Morgan Library. 

. Thirteenth edition, n.d. 
in‘ N &Q,” 2". y. 128. 

edition of 1694. In possession of E. K 
“N.&Q." 1" 8. iv, 103. ' . 

Twentieth edition, 1700. London University Library. 

rom De Morgan Library. 

stme edition, B. H. Cowper. “N. & Q.,” 2°"S. ii. 310, 
ay eMy-ninth edition, 1711. In possession of “Sigma.” 

N.&Q,” 4 3, y, 64, : 


24 
Ai 


Referred to by De Morgan, 


Printed at Dublin. J. M. 


Jutt. 


Thirty-second edition, 1714 (2). Earliest seen vy Dr. | 


ibdin, “N, & Q.,” 1S. iv, 102, 








| 1829. 


Thirty-third edition, 1715. London University Library. 
From De Morgan Library. 

Thirty-fifth edition, 1718. Referred to by De Morgan, 
Arithmetical Books. 

Thirty-seventh edition, 1720. In British Museum. 

Fortieth edition, 1723. Referred to by Massey, Origin 
and Progress of Letters, pt. ii. p. 62. 

Forty-first edition, 1724. In British Museum. 

Forty-third edition, n.d. In Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh. 

Forty-fourth edition, n.d. In possession of E, F, Rim- 
bault. “N. & Q.,” 2™ 8. iii 

Edition of 1729. Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, 

Forty-eighth edition, 1736. In possession of B, H. 
Cowper. “N. & Q.,” 2S. ii. 311. 

Fiftieth edition, 1741 (174672). W. Rendle, in“N,& Q.,” 
ét §, i, 240. 

Fifty-second edition, 1748. In Library of Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle 

Edition of 1751. Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica. 

Fifty fifth edition, 1758. London University Library. 
From De Morgan Library. 

Edition of 1765. Published in Edinburgh. 
University Library. 

Fifty-sixth edition, 1767. “ Meton” in “N. & Q.,” 
2™7 8. v. 235 

Edition of 1771. Glasgow. London University Library. 
From De Morgan Library. 

Edition of 1777 Glasgow. 


9QR 


London 


Mentioned in Allibone. 
J. T, Cuark. 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
Joun Cote or NorTHAMPTON AND Scar- 
porouGa (3 §. i. 387, 509 ; ii. 54).—In continua- 
tion of the list of publications by the above, I 
would add the following, from my own collection : 
. History of Northampton. Second edition. 1821. 
Popular Biography of Northamptonshire, 1839. 
3. Meditations on the Ocean. 1824. 
Picture of Scarborough for the year 1823. 
Scarborough Auxiliary Bible Society (Report of). 


}. Extracts of Sermon on Death of Thomas Hinder- 
1825. 
Cole’s Scarborough Guide. 1829. 
Cole’s Scarborough Guide. Fifth edition. 1837. 
The Fugitive Pieces of Thomas Hinderwell. 1826. 
Letter addressed to Jchn Tindall, Esq. 1828. 
. Select Remains of Rev. John Mason, M.A. 1528, 
2. Critique on the Performance of Juliana. 1831 
. History and Antiquities of Higham Ferrers. 1838. 
. Annals of Rushden, Irthlingborough and Knuston. 
15. Memoirs of Mrs. Chapone. 1839, 
. Buds of Poesy. 1839. 
17. The Real Romance of the Tombs of 
ton. 1847. 
18. Fugitive Lines Descriptive of Scarborough. [n. d.] 
19, [Catalocue of] Books on Sale by John Cole, Market 
Square, Northampton. [n.d 
20. Critique on the Performance 
the Youthful Roscius. [n.d] 
21. A Present to a Youth about entering upon a Trade. 
1819. 


9 
2 
3 


ireat Adding- 


of Master Herbert, 


Scarborough Tales, 1830. 
Methodism Unmasked. 1528. 
24. The Curiosities of Scarborough described in Verse. 


25. Scarborough, Yorkshire, [Letters] to the Editor 
of the Port-Folio. [1824 


26. Prayers for Morning, Noon and Evening. 


1823. 
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27. A Series of Cabinet Views of Scarborough, 


Oe 


1825. 
An Address to the Children of the Free School, 
Weston Favell. 1823 

29. Fifty Original Hymns by James Edmeston. 1833. 

30. The Devotional Life rendered Familiar, Easy and 
Pleasant. 1529. 

31. The Calendar of Every Day Reference for the 
County of Huntingdon, 1845. 

32. The Nature and Importance of the Lord's Supper. 


1323, 


Promises selected by James Hervey, A.M. [n. d.] 


34. The Hervey Jubilee at Weston Favell, July |June} 
18, 1833. 
35. A Christmas Present. 
36. The Sailors’ Hymn. 


[Single sheet. 
Single sheet.) 
37. Christmas Carol Single sheet. 

38. A New Year's Gift Sing] 

39. Hymn for Christmas Day. [Single sheet 

40. Journal of the Entrance upon their Journey of 
Life of the Young Travellers John [born Oct, 3, 1792] 
and Susanna [born Aug. 3, 1796] Cole. 1828, 

Further additions would be a welcome contribu- 
tion to Northamptonshire history. 
Joun TaYLor. 


t.] 


e shee 


Northampton 
HAtirax S. i. 177).—I have an old map of 
Yorkshire “ Performed by John Speed, and are to 
be solde,” &c., 1610; upon the back is a “ Description 
of Yorke-shire,” from which I make the following 
extract touching Halifax : 


gth 


“ Many places of this Province are famoused as well by 
Name, being naturally fortunate in their situation, as for 
some other accidentall happinesse befalien unto them. 
Halifax, famous as well for that Johannes de Sacro Bosco, 
Author of the Sphere, was born there, and for the law it 
hath against stealing, and for the greatnesse of the Parish, 
which reckoneth in it eleven Chappels, whereof two be 
Parish-Chappels, and in them to the number of twelve 
thousand people. 

In former times it was called J/orton, and touching 
the alteration of the name, this pretie Story is related of 
it: namely, That a Clerke (for so they call him) being 
farre in love with a maid, and by no meanes either of 
long praises or large promises, able to gaine like affection 
at her hands, when he saw his hopes frustrate, and that 
he was not like to have his purpose of her, turned his love 
into rage, and cut off the maid's head, which being after- 
wards hung upon an Ewe tree, commonly people counted 
it as an hallowed relique till it was rotten: And after- 
ward (such was the credulitie of that time) it maintained 
the opinion of reverence and religion still : for the people } 
resorted thither on Pilgrimage, and perswaded them- 
selves, that the little veines that spread out betweene the 
Barke and Body of the Eve [? Ewe]tree like fine threads, 
were the very haires of the maids head. Hereupon it 
was called by thisname Halig/ax, or Haly-fax, that is, 
Holy Hayre.” 





Joun H. Witxryson. 


Taylor (Words and Places 
in Yorkshire derived its name from the “ holy 
tress” of the Virgin’s hair, which so many pilgrims 
came to see, 

Peckham. 


states that Halifax | 
| 
Atpuonse Esrocuet. | 
Tae “ Moon Lyine on 1Ts pack” (6 §, i. 
156).—I certainly have seen, in my grandfather's 
time, this posture of the setting new moon pointed 
| 


| the new moons most favourable ; 
| that the new moon on the 14th or 15th ult. wouldse 


| that longitude. 


| inflicted 


tt 

out as a weather sign, but, my impression is, ts 
a prognostic not of rain but of wind. Now iti, 
plain, as a little turning of a globe will show, thy 
in our latitude it must be the March new moon 
that, in almost any particular year, best exhibit 
this posture, setting most vertically over the su: 
and the September old moon that rises the most “oq 
its back.” There must have been a time when this 
greatest horizontality of the line of horns, in eithe 
the crescent or decrescent, was the most obriog 
sign of approaching an equinox, notoriously a time 
of wind; and thus, I think, the weather prog: 
nostic, in the form it reached me, is accounted for 
As for the times when the phenomenon is to be 
looked for, if we note in the Nautical Almanw: 
columns of the p. iv. of each 
month) at what February, March, or April conjane 
tions (but preferably March ones) she has north 
latitude approaching its maximum, those will be 
and thus it seems 


moon’s latitude 


the most “on its back” of any for the next sixteen 
or seventeen years, though the February, March 
and April ones of last year excelled it. The » 
cending node was then in longitude about 0 


|and the most backish settings will be in that yer 


of each saros, or period of eighteen, wherein it has 
On the other hand, the autuma 
in each saros that sees the most backish moo- 


| risings will be that when the node’s longitude is 


about 60°, as it is six and a half years before, or 
eleven and a half after, such a spring as last year’s 
E. L. Garpert. 


Cowrrr’s “ Task” (6™ §. i. 175).—Mnr, Drxos 
doet not suggest what word more appropriate he 
would substitute for “ dissection,” and I question 
if any other would more forcibly, more app- 
sitely express the poet’s meaning. What is 
dissect? To cut asunder. The spaniel, “for some 
trivial fault,” is dying, and by the cruel process 
dissection, that is, he is being cut in pieces by th 
“knotted scourge.” To “ gratify the frenzy of bis 
wrath,” an inhuman master is rending a poor de- 
fenceless victim dying at his scourger’s feet. Such 
I imagine to be the meaning of the word “ dissee 
tion.” If I am right, it is no misprint, but & 
word. Frepx. Row 


The meaning of the word “ dissection” in the 
passage quoted from The Winter Walk at Nom 
(1. 417) seems to me plain enough, and its use quilt 
appropriate. The spaniel is dying, cut to prem 
»y “ the knotted scourge.” What other word cou 
so well or so vividly convey the idea of the ipjanes 
as “dissection”? There is not 
slightest reason, so far as I can see, to suppose t 
there is a misprint. Wittaorr Dixos. 


FaxAric orn FAwatic (6% S. i. 175)—The ev 
peusity of the English to throw back the accent 
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the antepenultimte gains ground. I have heard 
‘piseum.” In the Eton Grammar we read “ Doc- 
trios Magistri.” The clergy, some of them, have 
reearred to “ doctrinal,” bat as yet “ mazistrate 

eeps its place. We said “ sépulchre,” but less 
elacated folks said, half a century ago, “sepulchre. 

Sepulehre-gate was something like “ Spukkergate ” 
(Doncaster). 

[heard “fanatic” from the pulpit on a recent 
Sunday. “ Liinatic ” holds its own, but that is 
mobably due to “linacy.” The accent in Hebrew 
annot be thrown back beyond the penultimate. 
Bat we say Zébulon, Napthali, Déborah, &c. In 
Seotland, however, the ministers are more par- 
ticalar, Burns makes “ two Deborahs” rhyme to 
“horas” (Jolly Beggars). I testify that in the 
days of George III. we prayed for the “ Princess ” 
fWales. There is a tendency to pray for “ Vic- 
toriar,” against which the Church should watch. 

W. G. 
“sk if I love thee? How else could I borrow 

Pridefrom man’s slander, and strenzth from my sorrow? 
laugh when they eneer at the fanatic’s bride, 

Knowing no bliss, save to toil and abide 

Weeping by thee!” 
Kingsley'’s Mar: 
“Panaticks thus the bishops mark are made, 
Not out of zeale, but as they spoile their trade.” 
The Doctor turn’d Justice (attributed to 
Andrew Marvell). 


aret to Dolcino. 


CLK. 

§ Builer (“Miscellaneous Thoughts” in Remains, 
wh i. p. 232, ed. Thyer, 1759) accents on the 
second syllable : — 

“Asall Fanatics preach, so all Men write, 

Out of the Strength of Gifts and inward Light.”’ 

The word “fanatic” is not in Brightwell’s Con- 
crdance to Tennyson, 1869. W. E. Buckvey. 


A Passace In tne “Journat To Sretia” 
(® S. i. 254)—There were several moving 
mechanical pictures exhibited in London in the 
teigns of Queen Anne and George I. There is an 
advertisement in the Tutler, No. 113, Dec. 29, 
109, which throws light upon Swift’s memor- 
adam :— 

“This day being the 29th of this instant December, 
next door to the Grecian’s head Coffee House, over 
against Cecil Street, in the Strand, will be published for 
the first time, a Picture finely drawn, by an extraordinary 
master, which has many curious and wonderfully pleasing 
ind surprising motions in it, all natural. It is after the 
manner of the foreign moving picture, formerly shown 
me Street, but with greater variety, and far ex- 
& ng that. There needs no more to set it forth, for 

Picture will speak itself.” 


Tn this advertisement it is to be observed that the | 


“ 4 y: . 
word | published "is used for exhibited, and that 
Picture “formerly shown in Fleet Street” refers 


— one shown by C. Pinchbeck. The moving | 
piture advertised in 1733 may have been either | 


one of these two or an improved copy. There 


were two or three pictures of this kind in Don 
Saltero’s museum. Epwarp Souty. 


Gitpas (6 §. i. 116).—The epistle, entitled 

De Excidio et Conquestu Britannia, translated 
into English by Thomas Habington, Lond., 1638, 
12mo. Another, entitled A Description of the 
| State of Great Britain, 1652, 12mo. pp. 327, with 
|introduction. The Works of Gildas and Nennius 
| Translated, and with the former Translations care- 
fully Compared, by J. A. Giles Bohn, Lond., 
|1841; republished in Bohn’s Six Old English 
Chronicles). Ep. MARrsHa.t. 


Tue Betts at Bury St. Epmunps (6"" §. i. 193). 
—Perhaps Pror. THorotp Rocers would give a 
verbatim copy of the interesting extract to which his 
note refers, and also mention the nature of the MS. 
from which it is taken. The weight given as that 
of the tenor bell places it high in the list of bells, 
Great Peter of Exeter, which is the largest medieval 
bell, being re puted to weigh 125 cwt. only. The 
“hospital” is, of course, the abbey. One of the 
towers fell in 1210. The fall of a bell tower, 
probably the west tower, is recorded as having 
occurred in 1430, “tum propter quercuum magnas 
et horas missas in opus lapideum et conjunctas operi 
ligneo in quo pendebant campane tum propter 
inordinatam et immoderatam earundem pulsa- 
tionem.” The register of Abbot Curteys, from 
which the above is taken, also contains a note of 
a “tenor bell to four bells,” and the same “‘a treble 
to two bells, weighing 1800 [ewt.], 1 qr. and vii. lb., 
each hundred being five score in weight and 11. 8s. 
in price.” The rebuilding of the west tower 
appears to have been still in hand in 1500, and it 
is doubtful whether it was completed. Vena, 


Tue “ Lion Sermon” (6 S. i. 236).—Sir John 
Gayer, Kt., who was Lord Mayor in 1646, left 
2001. to the church of St. Katherine Cree in Leaden- 
hall Street, in trust that a yearly sermon should be 
preached on October 16, in commemoration of his 
happy deliverance from a lion which he met in 
a desert as he was travelling in the Turkish 
dominions, and which suffered him to pass ; the 
minister to have 1/., the clerk 2s. 6d., the sexton 
ls., and a cum of 8/. 16s. 6d. to be distributed 
amongst the necessitous inhabitants. In Hatton’s 
New View of ondon (1708, i. 182) it is said that 
Sir John met the lion in Arabia. Sir John Gayer 
was a member of the Fishmongers’ Company. 

Epwarp So.ty. 


Some account of Sir John Gayer, his arms and 
portrait, may be found in the Wilts Archeological 


» 


| Magazine, iii. 100-2. J. E. J. 





| Tue “West Jersey Soctety” (6% §S. i, 255).— 


In answer to the inquiry of B. F. S., there can be no 
difficulty on the part of any one in knowing as to 
| this society’s present existence, for its advertise- 


! 
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ments are periodically entered in the Times on 
matters relating to its own immediate business. | 
Ose OF THE COMMITTEE. | 

Datton’s “ History or tae Wrays or GLENT- 
WORTH, 1522-1852” (6 S. i. 267).—It is a pity | 
that Mr. Dalton should have made such a blunder | 
as to state that Elizabeth Stafford, wife of the last 
Sir William Drury, of Hawsted, was the daughter 
of Sir William Stafford, Kt., of Blatherwick, who 
died in 1606, by his wife Elizabeth Fermor(p. 85) 
A little more research would have shown him that 
Lady Drury’s father was that Sir William Stafford, 
of Chebsey, co. Stafford, who had married to his 
first wife Mary, sister of Queen Anne Boleyn, the 
widow of William Carey, an Esquire of the Body to 
Henry VIIL., and to his second wife, Lady Dorothy 
Stafford, daughter of Henry, the restored Baron of 
Stafford, and granddaughter of Edward, last Duke 
of Buckingham of that stock. By his first wife 
Sir William Stafford had no issue. By Lady 
Dorothy Stafford he had three sons and two 
d wighte rs, who attained fullage. Elizabeth, Lady 
Drury, was the eldest daughter. Like her daughter 
Lady Drury, Dorothy, Lady Stafford, was a constant 
personal attendant on the Queen, for, as her epi- 
taph says, “She served Queen Elizabeth forty 
years lying in her bedchamber.” She survived her 
royal mistress for a year and a half, and, dying on 
Sept. 22, 1604, was buried the next day in the 
church of St. Margaret, Westminster, aged seventy- 
eight years. 

It is to be hoped that a full correction of this 
¢rror will be given in Mr. Dalton’s second volume. 

B. W. GREENFIELD. 
Southampton. 


[Our correspondent requests us to say that he will be 


happy to assist Mr. Dalton, to the best of his power, in 


his researches. | 


“Beaumontacve” (6% §. i. 256).—Many 
a reader will mistake this word for “ Beau 
Montague.” When I was a boy it was spelt as 
pronounced, “ bomentaig,” and was much used by 
painters, carpenters, and other artificers whose 
work involved the filling up of cracks. Among 
working people thirgs are supposed to be secrets 
which are in no wise mysterious: hence the 
disguising of a kind of putty under the term 
“bomentaig.” Is there any relation between the 
last syllable and Teig (German), dough, paste ? 
Another disguising word, also much in use, was 
“accamaravelous.” Once while eating curds and 
whey I asked the woman behind the counter what 
it was she used to make the milk curdle. “ Acca- 
maravelous,” she answered ; “it’s very dear—nine- 
teen shillings for a quarter of a pint.” 

X. P. D. 
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If Beaumontague is allied at all to Beawmontite, 
it derives its name from the eminent French geo- | 
logist M. Emile de Beaumont (born 1798), suc- 


(6 S. 1. Aram 10, jy 


cessor of Arago as Perpetual & cretary to the 

Académie des Sciences. Beaumontite js described 

fully in Larousse’s Grand Dictionnaire Unive) 
Eowarp H. Marsnau, MA 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

At the South-Eastern Railway works, at As. 
ford, fifteen years ago, putty used to be 
called “ boormanteeg,” and the word was, I think 
generally used mockingly when a carpenter en. 


some 


| ployed the putty to hide defects in his work, 


Cuas. Wetsz, 


Isaac Reep (6* §, i. 237) was the editor ofa 
edition of Shakespere in twelve volumes, published 
by Tegg in 1820. The epitaph upon his tombis 
curious. It runs as follows :— 

“ Reader of these few lines take heed, 

And mend your ways for my sake; 
For you must die, like Isaac Reed, 
Tho’ you read till your eyes ache, 


W. MB. 


This Shaksperian commentator, dramatic bio 
grapher, and bibliophilist was a conveyancer, of 
London. He had chambers in Staple Inn, wher 
he collected a large and curious library, whic 
after his death, in 1807, realized 4,000) Fe 
an account of him see European Mag., 18, 
Chalmers’s Biog. Dict., and Dr. Allibone’s Di¢ 
English Itt., sn. The last of these works hy 
numerous references to additional informationnm 
lative to I. Reed. W. Gaorez 

Bristol. 


” 


Tue Universe (6" §. i. 135).—A similar quey 
from W. A. G. occurs in 4" 8, viii. 329, I replied 
to this at 4" §, ix. 265, by noticing the authoriti 
for attributing the expression to various authors 
At p. 310 Dr. Ramace showed that it wa 
assigned by Vincent de Beauvais and Helinandu, 
the author of the Gesta Romanorum, to Enp 
docles ; at p. 412 I pointed out the reference & 
Vincent de Beauvais with some other remarks; 
at 42 S. x. 96, Mr. Lentnaty Swirre showed th 
occurrence of the thought in Milton; at p 18 
Mr. Buenxtysorr referred to the Cabbala; # 
p. 259 Mr. Swirre inserted some further notice 
of Milton and Giles Fletcher, when the editor 
closed the discussion. I have since observed the 
following brief form, which may contain the gem 
of the expression: ‘O OQcds ravraxov Ore ovor 
pB ov (Px wrphy ry, Se Le cle Brevesque Nententt, 
c. XXxi. p. 231, Cantabr., 1655). de 

I had noticed in my first communication thit 
an early, and perhaps the original, source of the 
phrase was to be met with in a saying attriba 
to Pythagoras, which I will ask leave to subjoi: 

‘O pev Oeds els, avrTos be ovxX ds Teves row 
ovow €KTOds THS dtaxoopcrvs, ddd bd aut, 
bAos év 6) TO KtvkAw eTLrKOTWV raoas 7 
yeveouds éort, Kpdows edy Tov dAwy aiover Ke 
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P oltre plev ovv O [lvfaydpas Pseud.- | 
Jgstin Mart., “ Ad Gree xix., Opp., 
%, Paris, 1742). This fragment alzo occurs 
with slight variations in Clemens Alexandrinus, 
“(yhort. ad Gentes,” Opp., tom. i. p. 62, Oxon., 
1726. The express! yn has also been attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus, but it is not in the Poem- | 
nder, nor has it been shown to occur elsewhere in 


currey, €Y OF 


Keots 


- 1 \ 
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its : 
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he writings assigned to him. 

A passage to the same effect 
(4d Mareell., ix. 5) is given in the notes to Pope’s 
Busy on Man, Ep. i. Il. 267-80, in the Cl. Pr. 
edition, p. 88, Ox. 1875: “ In omnibus infusus 

circumfusus, ut cuncta penetret interior, et con- 
MARSHALL. 


from St. Jerome 


exterior.” Ep. 





“Tae Art or Livine 1x Lonpnon” (6 S. i. 153, 
—* The art of living in London. A poem, 
intwo cantos. [Motto.] London, for W. Griffin, 
768.” 4to.. is attributed to James Smith in Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit. and in the Catalogue of the British | 
Museum, where I also find the same poem pub- | 
lished pseudonymously as “a new edition” in 1805 | 
“by the author of The Picture of London.” The 
Picture of London for 1803 I find attributed to 
J, Feltham in the British Museum. Watt 
James Smith was the author of The Cottage: an 
operatic farce, 1796, and I find his name in the 

g. Dict. of Living A uthors, 1816. Who was | 
this James Smith, and when did he die? I have 
etamined the edition of 1768 and the one to which 
W. Green put his name [1811], and I find this 
litter work is the that attributed to 
James Smith. Both are in the British Museum | 
uder “Green” and “London.” From the wording 
of Green’s title-page, it would be quite possible for | 
tim to have said that he never meant he was the 
athor of The Art of Living, &c., but of the other 
watter which he gives, and of the plans. 

Otrpnar Hamst. 


says j 


same as 


Nicnonas Cievarp (6% §. i. 38, 143, 223).— 
The grammars of this once celebrated philologist | 
passed out of notice towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century. His Greek Grammar remained 
ongest In use, and was superseded by editions by 
ossius and others. When Adam Martindale 
attended school «t St. Helen’s, in Lancashire, 
sbout the year 1635, Clenardus’s Grammar fell in 
. course of Greek. _“The Greeke Grammars of 
ambden first, and Clenard afterwards, together | 
with a Greeke Catechisme, and lastly the Greeke 
Testament.” The editor of Martindale quotes a 
remark of Dr. Johnson as a sound of evil omen for | 
many reputations of our own day : “ Mr. Langton 
; ppening to mention that he had read a good deal 
chenarlus’s Greek Grammar, ‘Why, sir,’ said he, | 
0 is there in this town who knows anything of | 


lin the neighbourhood of Birmingham. I'he 
| that come back now most vividly to my recolle 


Clenardus but you and 1?’” (Life of Martindale, 
pp. 14-15). Joun EK. DBaivey. 
A Sone on Betts (5" S, xii. 509; 6 S. i. 61), 
-The carol mentioned by Mr. ist have 
been aiso known in the Midlands, for some twenty 
years ago I remember hearing it sung by children 
» verses 
‘tion 
those 


] hel 
Silunely iron 


ire the following, which vary 
given by your correspondent :— 
“The Jews they crucified Him 
And nailed Him to a tree. 
And Mary she stood wes 
Her blessed Lord to see. 


Down came the angel, 


And rolled away the stone. 


ping 


Shout ! shout! the victory 
The glorious work is done.” 

I think I can venture to claim for my version 
both that its couplets rhyme better and that it 
keeps closer to the Scripture original, where the 
angel, and not Mary, “ rolled away the stone.” 

J. 5. Upan 

Inner Temple. 


Popr’s “Imirations or Horace” (6 §. i. 217, 

I am much obliged to those readers of 

. & Q.” who have kindly offered to solve my 
ulty. One must not take the word “preached” 

is referring to the preaching of sermons, for of 
course, as I said in my query, no clergyman, High 
or Low, ever inculcated from the pulpit virtus post 
nummos. The preaching intended by Pope is 
that of the world in general, as addressed to the 
rich and the poor, and, if the explanation offered 
ante, p. 242 be correct, addressed equally to people 
of the Low Church and of the High Church party. 
But the conflict between Church rivals, the Ban- 
do not seem to me to bear 


gorian controversy, Xc., 


| upon the passage, fur, whatever opinions the pre- 


bendaries of the cathedral may have held, the 
saving doctrine, “Get money, money still!” would 
have been heard in 1737 in the region around St. 
Paul’s by a public inclined rather towards Low 
Church and Nonconformity than towards High 
Church doctrines. J. Dixon. 


“TALIS CUM SIS, UTINAM NOSTER EssES” (5% 
S. viii. 229; ix. 118; 6S. i. 18, 222).—No doubt 
the original form of this saying is due to Agesilaus, 
But why have the quotations been made from 
Plutarch’s Life of Agesilaus, ch, xii. fin., in pre- 
ference to a passage, which has been pointed out 
to me, in Xenophon, Hellen., lib. iv. ch. i. § 38? 


| Platarch’s “ floruit” is a.p. 80, Xenophon’s death 


about 350 B.c.; the incident seems to have occurred 
in 395 B.c. 

As the Greek has not yet been printed in 
“N. & Q.,” it may be worth while to add it. In 
Xen., loc cit, Eide... ct Towwvros dy pidros nyiv 
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yévowo; in Plutarch, Eide. . . rovovros dv didos 


pat 7 €voLo padrXor ) toXEmtos. 
The first occurrence of the Latin form bas yet to 
be found, Fama. 
Oxford. 


“ Mopvus vivenp1” (5 3S. xii. 109, 218, 516 
I am obliged by the reference at p. 516. A more 
recent, and more literally exact, use of this ex- 
pression, which I have lately noticed, than the 
* modus vitz ” adduced from Cicero is, “* Est enim 
vivendi modus, non tam bonus ut non 
requirat ista post mortem, nec tam malas ut non 
St. Aug., Enchiridion, 


quidam 


ei prosint post mortem” 
chap. xxix. sect. 110). 

Ep. Marsnatt, F.S.A. 
Martin, 


Branvuer: Aube 
105, 244).— The former is doubtless, 
suggested, the brambling (which, however, is not 
a bunting), but none of your correspondents has 
caught the “ conceit” of the passage, as 1t seems 
tome. The brambling is a bird that has no song 
to speak of—a fact which Gasco gne appears to 
have known. Aube (cognate, I suppose, with alp 
and olf, the commoner forms) is one of the many 
names of the bullfinch, and the poet’s next line 
refers to what is well known to all bird-fanciers, 
namely, that if fed wholly on hempseed the bull- 
finch will become as black as coal.” 

AtrrepD Newron. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Sandford St 
(5% S, xii. 387 ; 6 S. i. 41, 


as has been 


“ 


“Portions oF SHIRES WHICH ARE IN OTHER 
Surres” (6 §S. i. 177).—G. G. must have over- 
looked the statute 7 & 8 Victoria, c. 62, which 
has cured this anomaly for all purposes, as did the 
Great Reform Act before it, for electoral purposes. 
Wittium Wine. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 

A Dovstreut Live or Martowe’s (6 §. i 
191).—I am inclined to urge that “The fruitful 
plot of scholarism graced,” can be explained in a 
better way. It seems to me that the whole line is 
in apposition or expansion of the word “divinity,” 
and that it meana, “divinity, that fruitful plot by 
scholars graced ”—divinity which has been adorned 
by so many scholars. I would say that “ plot” is 
garden, “ scholarism” an abstract for the concrete 
scholars, whether schoolmen, or merely the scholars 
who are so often introduced in the play; “of” in 
this sense is common in Marlowe. Cf. Edward IL., 
I. i, 144, IIT. ii. 19. W. Tancock. 


Tue Pronunciation or “ Antnony” (6% §, 

19, 123, 264).—The h is silent also in thyme, 
and the Irish proper name Thady. C. 8. 

“Damien’s Bep or Street” (6™ S. i. 276).— 
Modern authorities, French and English, give the 





name as Damiens. But Goldsmith was Warranted 
in spelling it Damien, for it is so spelt in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1757, vol. XXVii, pp. 87 
and 151. In a caricature of the same year iti 
also spelt Damien. I may add that in Mr. Urban's 
detailed account of the execution, to which De 
Brewer will no doubt refer, it is stated that gs 
horses were required for the dismemberment ¢ 
this unfortunate criminal (see also Forster's Lif 
bk. iii. chap. x.) Austin Dossoy. 


“HIsTtoRY IS PHILOSOPHY TEACHING jy 
EXAMPLE” (6™ §. i. 171, 286).—This aphorism, » 
sweepingly denounced by your correspondent, js 
clearly traceable to Lord Bolingbroke, who says, 
in his second letter On the Study of History, *| 
have read somewhere or other—in Dionysiys of 
Halicarnassus, I think—that ‘history is philosophy 
teaching by examples.’” In support of Boling 
broke’s statement, Hain Friswell quotes Dionysiag, 
(Ars Rhet. xi. 2), with a further reference to Thucr. 
dides i. 22. With the very trifling interposition 
of a hyphen between the third and fourth words, the 
sentence may read more sensibly thus, “ History 
is philosophy-teaching by examples,” or, more 
idiomatically, “ History is the teaching of philo- 
sophy by the agency of example.” I think it pm 
bable, however, that, by “the philosophy o 
history,” Bolingbroke really meant “the philo- 
sophizing of historians,” or, as he elsewhere expresses 
it, “ their just applauses and censtres.” 

TLA 

Oxford. 

Latin Verses aT Winxcuester (5® §. xii 2, 
294, 335).— The following are instances of “ecclésla” 
in medizval poetry :— 
“* Nobilis ecclesia et nuper amica Dei.” _ 
Bristanus (fl. circ. 4d. 5/9} 
“ Ecclesie, studio distincta metroque Johannis.” 
“ Si quis in ecclesia legis usquam verbula diva.” 
Joannes Gar landius (fl. a.p. 104). 
** Late diffusus sit ecclesiasticus usus.” 
Volphelmus (ob. 4.D 1061). 
*« Per que signantur Christus et ecclesia.” 
“ Luce sua Christus sic replet ecclesiam.” 
Hildebertus (ob. circ. a.v. 11%). 
“ Sacrilegis monachis emptoribus ecclesiarum.” 
Gualo (fl. circ. a.D. 1170), 

“Semen in ecclesiis actio sancta parit.” 

* Qui baptisma novant, ecclesiamque premunt.” | 

“ Ecclesiam multo quam Christus honore beavit 

Petrus de Riga (fl. 4.0. 1170). 

“ Ecclesi tripodas Pheebi foliumque Sibyllz.” 

Galfridus (fl. a.D. 1199). 
A. C. Movnsst. 
Jedburgh. 
- i. 193).—At Winchester 
we had the similar expression “ t’other-school.” 
doubt if we should have exempted even Charter 
house, or indeed any other school but Eton, from the 
opprobrious term. I fear that, in spite of its 


T’ornEer-um” (6 §, 





210, 


i 
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poe have had tl 
dusical termination, we might even have had the 
ifiberality to call “vother-um” a t'other-school 
tien Cur. W. 


Mi Scnaré’s Antictes on Snevver (6" 5S. i. 
955)—These are in the Revue des Deux Mondes 


Feb. 1 and 15, 1877. : 
" H. Buxton Formay, 
%, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


Avrgons or Quotations Wantep (5 8. xi. 
388.) 

“Some enter the gates of art with golden keys,” &c. 
Fuxli’s Works, “‘ Aphorisms,” vol. iii. p. 64. R. R 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
fle Church under Queen Elizabeth. An Historical 
Sketch, By the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.D. 
Svols. (Allen & Co.) 
Tnosk persons who have reed Dr. Lee's volume, issued 
daring the course of last ycar, entitled Historical Sketches 
of te Reformation, will know what to expect in the 
present work, There is the same picturesqueness of 
detail, the same vigorous denunciation, the same graphic 
power, which made the earlier book pleasant reading 
even to many who disagreed very heartily with its tone 
and object, The present volumes are so decidedly 
polemical, and the religious views of the writer are so 
strongly stated, that it is a little difficult to review them 
stall in the calm and pacific pages of “N.& Q.” The 
newer work, like its predecessor, is dedicated to those 
whoare seeking for “ corporate reunion” and for “ re- 
stored peace and visible unity under the paternal rule of 
the Primate of Christendom”; and the second volume 
supplies a “ statement concerning the Order of Corporate 
Reunion,” together with a list of the “ Rulers of the 
Onier,” who are, it appears (vol. ii. p. 381), “ the Bishop 
f Dorchester, the Bishop of Selby, and the Bishop of 
Caerleon,” names at present unknown to fame. The 
fessed object of the work is to show that the ordinary 
istorical theories concerning the changes under Henry 
VIIL, Edward, and Elizabeth, are entirely exploded, 
and that they were founded on fiction and romance 
(rol i. p. viii). Edward VI. is taken down from the 
high pedestal on which some Protestant writers have 
ventured to place him. He is no longer to be regarded 
vith admiration, but simply as “a sickly, fanatical, and 
ckbilitated youth,” &c. (i. 1, 2). Nor is gentler treatment 
vouchsafed to Elizabeth ; for the second volume ends, as 
the first had commenced, with incisive and vigorous 
denunciation. The royal supremacy of the “ Supreme 
verness,” is, of course, the special object of attack all 
through the work, Dr. Lee’s strength lies in very 
graphic description, We would select, among other 
etamples, the account of Queen Elizabeth’s progress 
through the City (i, 19, et segq ); the execution of Robert 
Southwell (u. 306)—the error of “ omni Sancti Dei” 
(ii. 308) should be corrected in any future edition—and 
the oft-told story of the sickness and death of Elizabeth 
(il. 332, &e.), But, even in the first of these examples, 
Th Writer's vory strong bias cannot be repressed (ii. 21). 
: melancholy list of, if we mistake not, some 177 
martyrs who suffered under Queen Elizabeth ” (vol. ii. 
pedi i), who, if they were priests, ‘‘ were drawn, 
ung, dismembered, beheaded and quartered,” is a sad 
truly; but the impartial reader is compelled to 
ere there, then, no martyrs who suffered under 





Queen Mary? Little enough is said of the atrocities of 
Mary’s reign, much (we will not say too much) of the 
atrocities under Elizabeth. But probably the revolting 
details at which the imagination sickens are to be laid 
to the charge neither of Mary nor of Elizabeth ; they 
belong rather to the period than to the sovereign. We 
would not aught extenuate, nor would we set down aught 
in malice, but it is impossible to sympathize with a his- 
tory which can see no good amengst the reforming 
bishops, and little evil amongst the unreformed. 


Manchester al Mondo: a Contemplation of Death and 
Immortality. By Henry Mountagu, Earl of Man- 
chester. (Pickering & Co.) 

Henry Mountacu was born about 1563, and died Nov. 7, 

1642. During his life he held many important offices. 

He was Recorder of London from the accession of 

James I, to the year 1616; Reader of the Middle Temple 

in 1606; Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, in succession 

to Coke, in 1616; Lord Treasurer in 1620; and, ulti- 
mately, Lord President of the Privy Council. A bon mot 
of his concerning the value of the office of Lord Treasurer 
is worth preservation. He said to one who asked what 
it was worth per annum, “that it might be worth some 
thousands of pounds to him who after death would go 
instantly to heaven; twice as much to him who would 
go to purgatory; and a nemo scit to him who would 
adventure to a worse place.” The book, with an ex- 
cellent introduction by Mr. John E. Bailey, the author 
of the admirable Life of Thomas Fuller, is one of those 
little devotional books which were very popular two cen- 
turies ago, but have been nearly forgotten since. Yet 
this volume went through at least fifteen editions in 
sixty years; an edition of it was the first work published 
after the great Fire of London. The fifteenth edition 
bears upon the title-page a black border and the words, 

“ Very proper to be given at Funerals”; and the “ ad- 

vertisement ” to this edition recommends that such books 

be given at funerals instead of rings, gloves, biskets (sic), 
and wine; and to this use it seems to have been largely 
applied. The book itself is quaint and learned, full of 

a sincere piety, abounding in apophthegms and curious 

turns of expression. To say that it is printed by Messrs. 

Pickering is to say that the type, though it be small, is 

fresh and clear, the press-work excellent, and the cloth 

cover very attractive. 


Vox Vulgi: a Poem in Censure of the Parliament of 
1661. By George Wither. Now first published from 
the Original MS., together with an Unpublished Letter 
from Wither to John Thurloe, by Rev. W. Dunn 
Macray,M A., F.S.A. (Parker & Co.) 

In this second part of his “ Gleanings from the Bodleian,” 

Mr. Macray presents us with an addition to the hundred 

and one productions of George Wither, the Puritan 

poet and satirist, whose works, after the neglect which 
they had experienced, appear to have lately risen in 
estimation. The publication of the Vox Vu/gi may serve 
to close a small rift in historical literature, as it com- 
prises the exact reason of the imprisonment of the 
author, which had not previously seen the light. He 
had intended to present it privately to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, but it was previously seized, while it 
was yet in an unfinished state. With other State papers 
of Lord Clarendon, it passed into the Bodleian Library, 
where its preservation could not have been generally 
known, for an inquiry for it was made in our columns 
by Dr. A. B. Grosart in 1869. A letter of the author to 
the Chancellor, explaining the circumstance of its com- 
position, is prefixed, in which Wither makes use of the 

** motto,” which he had adopted about forty years before, 

“Nec habeo, nec careo, nec curo,”’ and which had re- 

ceived at the time a metrical retort from Taylor, the 
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Water Poet, in his “ Et habeo, et careo, et curo.” It 
seems to us that the lines from the 537th to the 647th 
run on the most smoothly. In the course of these he 
quaintly remarks of the vesting of the power over the 
army in the bands of the king :— 
“ Wee grudge not that the military powre 
(Reputed heretofore the king's and our) 
Is his alone: for when we singly had it, 
Destructive to our selues and him wee made it.” 
631-4. 
The drift of the writer may be gathered from his version 
of a well-known phrase :— 
* For with ecrupling it, professe do wee 


ut 
The people’s weal the Supream Lawe to be.”’ 
Mate 


the History of Thomas Becket, Archhish »p ¢ f 
Cantertury (Can i by Poy 7” Al.xander Ull., aa 
1173 Edited by James C af rie Robertson, M.A., 
Canon of Canterbury, Vol. IV. (Published by the 

direction of the Master of the Rolls.) 

Canon Ropertson has now completed his invaluable 
collection of contemporary materials for the personal 
biography of St. Thomas Becket of Canterbury. Hitherto 
the composite life of the archbishop, known as the 
Quadrilogus, from its having been compiled from four 
distinct biographies, has been accepted by scholars as the 
chief autho the subject ; Lut this compilation has 
been so completely superseded by the contents of Canon 
Robertson's previous volumes, that he had grave doubts 
whether it rth while to sy nt the Quadrilogus 
in this collection, and it has only been reproduced in a 
smaller type. Vol, IV. mainly “consists of fragments, 
and is therefore less interesting th an the preceding 
volumes, which contain the lives. of . Thomas by con- 
temporary aut! The editor tt maintains to 
the end the same high level of accurate scholarship and 
critical learning which have been conspicuously dis 
layed through the whole series, and his name will 
fer ceforward be inseparably associated with the bio 
graphy of St. Ti Now that all the labour and 
drudgery of collecting the materials have been success 
fully overcome, the subject is ripe for a nobler pen than 
the antiquary's, and it is to be hoped that we shall at 
last have a life of Archbishop Becket which will make 
the results of Canon Robertson's research familiar and 
interesting to the general reader. 


A Short Me ir of the late Eminent Shro; 
logist a t Antigua y, William Hardu 
Hubert Smith (Madeley, Randall.) 

Tuis is a convenient reprint of articles that appeared in 

the Salopian IJilustrated Magazine, illustrated with a 

fine portrait of Mr. Hardwicke and views of his birth- 

place, &c. Asaspecimen of the old-school genealogist 

and antiquary Mr. Hardwicke was probably wit hout A 

rival, and his successors in simi ar pursuits will be glad 

to possess this little memorial of hit but sur ly he 
would never 1 ive careless as to describe the 
late Sir Charles Young, Garter King of Arms, as “Sir 

George Young, Garter King at Arms,” as his biographer 

does on p. 38. 

Accuracy and conciseness characterize Mr. H. 
son's Handbook of English Literat (Crosby Lockwood 
& Co.), which has now reached a second edition. A good 
index renders this little manual most useful as a book of 
reference 
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We are glad to find that, in 
gestion General | made in these columns, a Topo- 
graphical Society London is in course of formation 
The following gentlemen have formed themselves into a 
provision mumittee :— Major-General A, Stewart Allan, 


accordance with the sug- 
alilie 


of 


| Walford, F.S.S., 


| because of the hurte of my peo; le. 





A Dob- | 


Major-General J. re Hyde Clarke, Fg 
Edward So lly, F. 
— b. Wheatley, F.S.A, 


rence Gomme, F.S. 


man Wood, B.A. 


Aotices ta Correspondents, 


b— ‘e must call special attention to the following 
Nall communic ations shvuld be written the 
ad he the sender, not necessarily for publ 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

E. L. B.—‘‘ Treacle” Bibles are so called om 
of the rendering of Jeremiah viii.22, “I am 
I am 
abashed, tryscle at Gilead? Is thers 
cyon there (Cranmer’s Bible, May, 1541.) 

a common reading for thirty years afte rwards, 
has, “ Vp on the to treding of the do glter of 
am to-treden, and sorewid; stoneyng with 
Whether gumme is not in Galaad, or a leche is not 
(Madden & Forshall’s reprint of Wye! iffe’s Bible, 
Another version reads “ resyn.” Coverdale’s E 
reads, “‘I am heuy and abashed, for there @ 
Triacle at Galaad”; it makes the statement 
asking the question. 

F. (Peri Banou).- er) you noted thee 
this “ inchoate fragment ” by Moore, given in 
to Lalla Rookh ? 

Hopce=Orttery : Praice=Harnrs, ke, (ant 
We are requested to state that if Mr. A.@ 
apply to Col. Ottley, 225, Cornwall Road, W 
Park, W., the latter will be happy to give 
mation about the Hodge and Ottley families, 

G. B. 8.—Mr. W. H. Peer, 39, Paternoster 
writes :—“If G. B p. 288) will eo 
with me direct, I think 1 can help him. 

8. W. P. (New 
in compliance with 
address. 

C. R. F. (Picts Consult J. Hill 
Scotland, the late E. W 
Early Kings,and W. F.§ 
Celtic, meaning high 

M. E.—We do not answer questions 
Please eay, in #8 small a compass as possible, 
require, and we wil! endeavour to publish your 

R.—Many thanks. Impossible this week 
will do what we can next. 

Miss M. (“The apples of King Jobn.’ 
5th §. xii. 418; Gt 85. 

M.—( 1) St 
therm. 

FE. T. D.—Many thanks, 
known. 

FrepericK Mant.—The statement is cornet. 

NELLY should apply to a second-hand vookse 

W. H. 8.—Next week. } 

Votums1a.— You should advertise it in our 

In our editorial note, ante, p. 277, for“ 
read Enterkin. 


is ther n 
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A 


S. (ante, 


York) must reframe his 4 
our rule, forward his 
Surton’s Hi 
Robertson's Scotland 
kene’s C'eltic Scotland. 


')—See * 
S.i 
Albans, we should say. (2) 


but they appear to 


NOTICE 
Fditorial Communic ations should be dressed 
Editor of ‘ Notes a 1 Queries '”—A e 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the @ 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 7 
We beg leave to state that we decline 
munications which, for any reason, we do not 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








